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If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but $1. 


. To any person wishing to examine the cha- | by the * Articles of Compact,” of the ordi- 


racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 

months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 

érs 75 cents will be charged. | 
0¢7 No deviation from these terms. i 


Or We occasidnally send numbers to’ 
those who are not subscribers, but who are | 
believed to be interested in the dissemination | 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they | 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

6<¢77 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed tothe Editors. All oth- 
ers {g the Publishing Agent, James Barnany. 





The Ohio Black Laws. 


BY WM. L, PERKINS. 

The laws of the State of Ohio, the first of | 
which,is.entitled * An act to regulate black | 
und mulawo. persons,” and the others, acts 
wheodatory thereof, and which in common | 
parlance are significantly denominated ‘the 
Ohio Black Laws,” are contained in Swan's 
Statutes, commencing at pege 592. 

The first was passed January 5, 1804— 
more than two years after the adoption of 
our Constitution, and required all black and 
mulatto persons residing here prior to June, 
1804, to have their names and the names of 
theit children registered in the office of the 
clerk of the court of Common Pleas in the 
proper county, and take a certificate thereof, 
as evidence of lheir freedom. It protibits 
the settling or residence of others within the 
State, ess they have a certificate from 
agome court in the United States of their free- 
dom, which must be recorded in the proper 
county. Jt prescribes a penalty on all per- 
sons who shall hire or in any way employ 
any colored person who has not such certifi- 
cates. Care is taken to provide for the clerk, 
who must be paid by those for whose oe 
cial benefit his services are rendered. The 
last section visits a severe pecuniary penalty 





on any one who shall remove or attempt to | asettlement and be supported in his infirmi- 


remove from the State any colored person, 
without first proving his right to do so; and 
doubtless this section performed the office of 
grand lubricator, rendering the ways smooth 
and slippery, so that this otherwise uncover- | 
ed deformity glided easily through the Leg- 
islature. The first amendatory act Was pass- 
ed January 25, 1807. his act prohibits 
any black or mulatto from emigrating to or 
seitling here, unless within twenty days he 
shall enter into bond with two freehold sure- 
ties in #500, for his or her good behavior 
and supports if afterwards chargeable, and 
on non-compliance, the overseers of the poor 
ure authorized to remove such person out of 
the State. The bond isto be entered into 
before the clerk, a certificate taken, and the 
clerk to receive one dollar from the emigrant, 
and a penalty of $100, half to the informer, 
by way of temptation to cupidity, is provided 
against any person who shall employ er har- 
bor such emigrant if he has not the certifi- 
cate, and moreover such employer is made 
forever clrargeable for his support, if he shall 
become unable to support himself. ‘The 9th 
section of this act prohibits any black or mu- 
Jatto person from being sworn or giving evi- 
dence in any cause or prosecution in which 
either party is a white person. 

The remaining amendatory act was pass- 
ed January 27, 1834. It enacts no new dis- 
abilities, but provides for the recording and 
authentication of the certificate. There is 
on the face of Swan’s Statutes another act 
commonly known as the * Kentucky Black 
Law,” passed in 1839, where the free people 
of Obio, by their representatives, servilely 

lackey to the slave aristocracy of 
entucky; but this has been repealed.— 
‘Lwo other isons in our law may be class- 
ed with the foregoing. One denies the co- 
fored man the power to gain a settlement, 
the other debars him the sacred right of the 
benefit of the school fund for the educa- 
tion of his children. 

It ie to show that these laws are 
a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States and of this State, of the Ordinance of 
1787, and of the principles and genius of our 
institutions. 


First: They are a violation of the Consti- 
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word “ free’? negatively excludes slaves, 
white or black, and the one as well as the 
other. This caution was unnecessary, for 


nance, slavery could not exist here; so that 
the moment a slave, of any color, should 
touch our holy soil, unless he were a fugi- 
tive, he was a freeman. 

It is plainly demonstrated by the preced- 
ing, that at the time of the adoption of our 
State Constitution the colored inhabitants of 
Ohio had all the rights, privileges and im- 
munities of other citizens. 

Of what sights did the Constitution de- 
prive the colored citizens of Ohio?—for, as 
we have already shown, the blacks were part 


Constitution were therefore the delegates of 
the colored portion, as well as of the white 
portion of the people, and the whole people 
must abide by the Constitution. By the first 
section of the fourth article, it is provided 
that * in all elections, all white male inhabit- 
ants above the age of twerty-one years,” 
&c., ** shall enjoy the right of an elector.” — 
Throughout the Constitution this is the only 
mention of or allusion to color, and by its 
negative effect excludes blacks from voting 
at elections. These rights so left them were 
by the Constitution guarantied to them. The 
Legislature is bounded by the Constitution. 
Its powers are thereby delegated. As the 
delegates of the people finished their fabric 
of liberty, they closed the door upon the in- 
troduction of any further powers, or the trans- 
gression by the Legislature of those given; 
placed their seal upon it, and in the 28th 
section of the bill of rights, set over it a ne- 
ver-sleeping guard, which, like the double- 
flaming sword, turns every way, and declares 
‘that all powers not hereby delegated remain 
with the people.’’ There is no power dele- 
gated to disfranchise an innocent citizen.— 
If the laws under consideration do disfran- 
chise such, they are thereforg nnconstitu- 
tional. 

Among the franchises of a freeman are the 
following: The right to remain peaceably in 
the State—to be employed and receive the 
hire of his labor without his name being en- 
rolled or exhibiting a certificate—the right to 
testify in courts of justice and otherwheres 
where testimony is given—the right to gain 


ty by that government which in his vigor he 
has helped sustain—the right that his chil- 
dren shal! be educated by the public bounty 
provided for all the people, and for which 
side by side with our white fathers, his co- 
lored father fought and bled. Of these in- 
estimable franchises the ** Ohio Black Laws” 
have divested the innocent, colored citizens, 
and they are therefore thus far unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

The citizen of other States coming here to 
reside, is required to give bond for youd be- 
havior and his maintenance ; he therefore has 
not the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of this State, and so the law is a violation of ; 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, above quoted, and is there- 
fore void. By the course of the common 
law every individual, whatever his grade, 
country, religion or color, unless interested, 











infamous by crime, an atheist, or related as 
husband and wife, may be sworn and give | 
testimony in all places. Of this high fran- | 
chise the colored citizens of Ohio are divest- | 
ed by these laws without any offence on | 
their part, and so the law is an infraction of 
the provisions of the ** Articles of Compact” 
in the ordinance above quoted, and therefore 
void. 

Tam now to show that these laws besides 
being an infraction of the letter of our con- 
stitution and other organic laws, are a_ vio- 
lation of the principles and genius of our in- 
stitutions, 

And in the first place, it is to be consider- 
ed that ours is a government of written con- 
stitations. They rest not in the minds of 
Presidents, Governors, Legislators, or Judges, 
to be varied by the passions and caprices of 
changed or changing men; but, living on 
parchment and paper, remain the same.— 
They are not secreted in governmental reces- 
ses, that, all unseen by the people, Legisla- 
tors may enact such laws as they please, and 
refer to a hidden constitution fur authurity; 
or a judge, after his victim is caught in the 
toils of the courts, may draw the manuscript 
from his side pocket and say, “here is the 
law ;” but through a press, free as the air we 
breath, they are printed and re-printed, and 
in the hands of every citizen, demanding their 
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slavery in Ohio? Inthe name of Liberty, 
what mean apologists forthe * Ohio Black 
Laws,”’ by the words **freedom and slavery?”’ 
The colored citizen of Ohio may indeed ex- 
patriate himself, and find in Canada under 
a hi 





out any dtstinelion, or preference ° 

The foundation shaken, the superstructure 
cracks, crumbles, falls. Have not the laws 
under contemplation subverted these princi- 
ples? Examples explain things best. ‘Two 
citizens of Massachusetts, one white the oth- 
er black, come to Chios ene is received into 
all the rights of citizenship, the other is com- 
pelled to give bail, is excluded from the 
courts, and his children condemned to igno- 
rance. A white citizen of Obio buys and 
sells with a colored one. ‘he first sues the 
other on account, and is admitted to prove it 
by his oath, ‘The other presents his account 
well kept and in amount the largest—he pos- 
sesses a moral character above reproach, but 
looses his offset and the fruits of his industry 
and frugality, because the Almighty having 
seen fit to give him another complexion, our 
laws do not permit him to testify. A few 
years since, in Cleveland, a white person 
entered the house of a colored family and 
broke and destroyed the furniture and goods. 
The benevolent relieved their distresses, but 
the outraged laws, strangled by the power 
that made them, reposed in silence. A few 
years since, a colored man resided about a 
mile north of Cincinnati, and being in the 
city, was kidnapped and sold into slavery.— 
He got free, returned, and sued his kidnap- 
per. He was shot in his own house, in the 
bosom of his family, the members of which 
saw and recognized the murderer. But he 
walks the streets of the proud city of the west 
with impunity, and men point the finger, 
and say, ** Z‘here goes the law-protected mur- 
lerer !”” 

The county of Clinton was the scene of a 
more horrid tragedy a number of years since. 
A man and his wife were kidnapped.— 
Prompted by the love of liberty and the hor- 
rors of slavery, the man resisted desperate- 
ly. The frantic husband was overpowered. 
They were taken into the woods, and the 
husband was deliberately shot before the eyes 
of his wife. She was carried into a slave 
State and sold there. She succeeded in ob- 
taining her freedom, and returned. But the 
blood of her murdered husband cried from 
the ground in vain. Her skin was black; 
and the land groans under the guilty tread of 
the murderers. 

‘T'wo instances of kidnapping have oeour- 
red in Ohio three summers past. One of them 
in ovr metropolis, upon the person of a re- 
spectable freeman, fourteen years a citizen 
of Ohio. A pari of his kidnappers were ar- 
rested and puton trial. Benevolent citizens 
of Columbus bribed those who had him in 
custody under claim of title in Kentucky, 
for $500, to give him up. He returned to 
Colembus while the trial of tis kidnappers 
was in progress. ‘here sits the judge in 
robes of justice, the scales trembling in his 
hand—the guilty men are there—they may 


} and probably will escape for want of proof 


—and there sits Jerry Phinney, the subject of 
the outrage—knows every ove of the minulest 
facts of the dark transaction. Why does not 
the Prosecuting Atiorney, sworn faithfully to 
discharge his duties—why does not the 
Judge, conservator ot the laws, call on the 
witness to disclose the perfect knowledge in 
his possession? Why does not the injured 
man speak? Ilis shin is not of the same 
complexion with that of the eulprit’s at the 
bar—his lips are hermetically sealed by the 
law. Where, in the annals of the christian 
world, is justice so manacled ? 

[tis an indisputable fact, that while men 
settle in the neighborhood of blacks for the 
purpose of plundering them of their property 
ander the sanction of law. In the case of 
Jordan vs. Smith 14th Ohio Reports 199, the 
courtsay: ‘The white man may now plun- 
der the negro of his property ; he may abuse 
his person; he may take his life: He may 
do this in open day-light, in the presence of 
multitades who witness the transaction, and 
he must go acquitted, unless perchance there 
happens to be some white man present.”’"— 
Judge Hitcheock, the oldest member of the 
court, of great and long experience, who 
more than any other man in the State, has 
moulded and given stamp to our jurisprudence, 
and who wrote the opinionof the court in the 
above case,adds his testimony, that “the 
uniform effect of the law has been to prevent 
justice, both public and private.” By these 
laws, therefore, the principles of equal rights 
and equal justice are subverted, 

From the illustrious Washington down- 
wards to the man of the smallest degree of 
common sense, itis an agreed fact, oftener 
reiterrated than any other, that the education 
of the whole people is the great bulwark of 
our free institutions. We have now in the 
State about 20,000 colored persons. 
several census show that their increase is re- 
gular; nota shade of difference since the enact- 
ment of the ** Black Laws’ from what it 
was before ; and relatively the same as the 
whites. They are to remain with us, a por- 
tion of our population, and are to increase 
with our increase. Is it wise that they shall 
be kept in ignorance? fs it magnanainous, 
that we, an intelligent people, should deny 


| government, the Liberty de- 
nied him ina free Republic. So may the 
subject of the Grand Turk. §s he free who 
is under bonds? Is he free whose lips are 
closed, and whom the laws forbid to speak 
the truth? Is he free who is condemned to 
ignorance and consequent degradation ?— 
Does = consist in fetters and chains? 
‘Then there is nostavery in the United States. 
These are the insignia of crime, not of slave- 
ty. Is the idea of slavery to be confined to 
physical coercion? Does freedom consist in 
exemption therefrom? None buta slave of 
the lowest grade could entertain notions so 
gross. No. It is the manacles imposed on 
the mind—shackles placed on the rights of 
man, as maa, in contra-distinction from his 
rights as an animal which constitutes the 
worst of slavery. Our fathers did not pour 
out their blood for our emancipation from 
foreign bondage, that their decendants should 
daily and forever witness the operations of 
domestic slavery. Let us, for shame, cease 
boasting of our free State. We area slave 
State—more degrading to us on account of 
our organic laws and boasts of freedom, than 
the slave laws of owt Southern brethren to 
them. > 

The children of a free country should be 
treated with sensitive regards fur human 
rights. There should be no laws or customs 
which can blind their keen sense of the 
tights of man, of justice and freedom. On 
this sense, the purity and petpetuity of our 
institutions must greatly depend. e tyr- 
annous operation of these laws thabituate 
them to look on injustice and oppression as 
sanctioned by their own governments, and 
they grow up tyrants, in contempt of the 
sacred principles which sustain our instite- 
tions. 
I have tow shown that the “ Black Laws 
of Ohio” are unconstitutional. 
That the Constitution of the United States 
and of Ohio, depend for their support on the 
reverence of the people for them, and that 
these laws prevent that reverence. 
That the principles of equal tights and 
equal justice lie at the foundation of our in- 
stitutions,aod that they are subverted by these 
laws. 
That popular education is the bulwark of 
out institutions. and that these laws over- 
throw itand train ®p & namerons class in 
ignorance and degradation. 
That while we boast free institutions, we 
in fact sustain and enforce the worst ef slave - 
ry: and 
That while ovr children should be reared 
in habits of a quick sense of the right of ha- 
man natore, these laws accustom them to 
look with complacency on injustice and op- 
ession. 
I will only add my ardent hopes that the 
time is at hand, when the people of Ohio 
will wipe this deep and only stain from their 
esculcheon, 


Anti-Slavery in New Mexico. 





The Santa Fe Republican of October 18th 
‘contains the proceedings of a convention of 
delegates of the people of New Mexico, * to 
forin a Constitution and apply to Congress 
for a State or Territorial Government, and to 
do such other acts as to them may seem for 
the interest of the people.” 

A majority of the convention were Mexi- 
cans. Antonio Jose Martin, of ‘Taos, was 
elected president, and J. M. Giddings secre- 
tary ; and the business of the convention was 
transacted mainly through an interpreter. 


The onty wet of this ay was the 
adoption of a ion, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of New Mexico, to the Congress of the 


United States, in which they ask for the 
speedy organization of a territorial civil go- 
vernment for New Mexico. They represent 
that the organic and statote laws, promul- 
gated by authority of the United States, 
September 22, 1846, with some few altera- 
tions, would be desirable to them. That 


they desire the ointment of a Governor, 
yo meer of the Territory, United States 
Marshall, District Attorney, and Jadges ; and 


to have all the usual rights of appeal from the 
Territorial Courts to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They ‘respectfully, bot 
firmly protest against the dismemberment of 
our (their) Territory, in favor of ‘Texes, or 
for any cause.” They furthermore say, 
* We do not desire to have domestic slave- 
ty within our borders, and until the time 

li arrive for our admission into the Union, 
we desire to be protected by Congress against 
its introduction amongst us. A local leg- 
islature is asked for, and that their interests 
may be represented by a Delegate in Con- 
gress.” 

On motion of Mr Quinn, it was 

Resolved, That the petition of the people 
of New Mexico, in Convention assembled, to 
the Congress of the United States, be for- 
warded to Hon. Thomas H. Benton, and the 
Hon. John M, Clayton, and that they be re- 





| Territory, in the Senate of the United 
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States.” 
It appears, from a statement in the Re- 


take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, 


a proclamation issued by the acting Gover- 
nor of the Territory, Donaciana Vigil. 
Alone of the mvetings, we observe that 
the claim of ‘Texas, 10 any portion of the 
Territory of New Mexico, and the recoin- 
mendation of the President of the United 
States that it be attached to the game, was 
denounced in strong terms. ‘They say that 
“itis fabricated to defraed the government 
and the people of the Territory of their just 
tights,” and that they look apon it “ with 
scorn and disdain, there not being in the 






gogues.”” 


The Slavery Question in Relation to 
California & New Mexico. 


There is no longer any reason to doubt that 
both New Mexico and California are destined 
to remain free States. For several months 
we felt very anxious as to the result of the 
controversy in relation to these territories. — 
We greatly feared that the demands of the 
Southern politi » heretofore, in all contro- 
Versies between them and the politicians of 
the Northern States so potential, would be 
acceded to, and the virgin soil of the territo- 
ries acquired by treaty trom Mexico, would 
be cursed by the transiation thitier of African 
Slavery with cur other * democratic institu- 
tions.”’ We breathe more freely now, since 
the convention assembled in New Mexico 
has protested against the introduction of our 
** peculiar domestic institutions’ into that ter- 
ritory. ‘This request can hardly be trampled 
ander foot by Congress, and although Coa- 
gress may not inhibit slavery there, it will 
not legalise its introduction in violation of the 
earnestly declared wishes of the New Mexi- 
cans. 

I is very well known that Texas has pre- 
ferred a claim in favor of the extension of her 
jurisdiction overall that portion of New Mex- 
ico lying on this side of the Rio Grande.— 
This claim is based on the resolution of the 
Texan Congress of 1836, which body, with 
a presumption tarely paralleled, declared that 





line inc!udes a large portion of New Mexico, 





This convention was held in pursuance of | 









the seeds. ‘This gentleman has in his pes- 
session a bed quilt, in a good state of preser- 
vation, made from this parcel of cotton, by 
his reverend mother. The’ seeds were pick- 
ed out by her fingers. Now, oor country i4 
the principal cotton producing part of the 
| world, making more than two millions of 
| bales, ull in the Southern section. 





_ Oy" Those who are curious to learn what 
, the assembled wisdoin of the State is doing 


- at Columbns, may get an inkling of it frons 


the following details; What a mercy that it 


| is only the Whigs and Democrats who ar: 


| guilty of such revolutionary acts; bad it beca 


the Disunionists, the ery of Zreasun! would 


| have rang throughout the whole State, but 


publican, that two of the delegates refured to as party interests require sach demonstration 


| at this crisis, why, it’s all well enough. 
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From the Elyria Courier. 


| OHIO LEGISLATURE. 


| HOUSE, 


As was anticipated, difficulty has arisen in 
organizing our Legislature. Prom the daily 
reports which are before us we stall endeav- 
or to givea ise and te statement uf 
proceedings, eo far as received, 

Between the hours of eight and nine Mon- 
day mofning, the bell of the State House 
gave an uncertain 













to the Hou nd eal ler 


Hamilton, and several members elect handed 
in their certificates, including the five Dv- 
mocrats from Hamilton, and were sworn in 
by Judge Reed, who was in attendance fur 
the purpose. Before ten o'clock, 37 such 
certificates were received, at this hour Leiter 
called the [louse to order, and requested those 
not having certificates to retire from within 
the bar. (Every part of the House, even the 
windows were by this time crowded with 
spectators.) A call of the House to include 
only those mot sworn in was then ordered, 
and Townshend, and Van Doren, of Sandus- 
ky, were sworn. F 
This finished, a Whig moved that the 
House proceed to organize regularly by ap- 
pointing Holcomb, to the chair. ‘The great- 
est confusion ensued, those in the galleries 
adding to the tumult, during which a motion 
was made that the old Whig Clerk, Swift, 
should call the roll, the Whigs voted aye, 
and Leiter insisted upon order, ‘Townshend 
voted no, The roll of unswern members was 
again called, the Whigs refused to answer 
except Bigger of Guernsey, who was sworn. 
Swift, then commenced, from the left of 
| the desk, to call the list of Representative 
| districts in alphabetical order. ‘Those alrea- 
dy sworn refused to answer to this call, but 
| those who had not presented their certificates 
| except, Morse, Lee and Chaffee, were sworn 
in by Judge Avery, the last words of the 
oath being drowned tn the voices of the vo- 
ters and the yelling in the galleries. During 








the Rio Grande was the “sightfal boundary” | all this time Leiter was also calling the rult 
of Texas, from its mouth to ts source. Vis | Of UNsworn members. The Whig side of 


the House then adjourned till two o’clock.— 
! The D ts and tators remained, and 





and on it, we have no doubt, a sy 
will spring up. The claim of Texas will be 
sustained by a majority of those who are in 
favor of extending and perpetuating negro 
slavery, and apposed by those who are in fa- 
vor of restricting it within its present limits. 
The decision of the question will belong to 
Congress, and it is not to be supposed that « 
Majority of the representatives will record 
their votes in favor of a claim which the 
Whigs, in their opposition to the grounds on 
which the supporters of the Mexican war un- 
dertook to justify the course pursued by Mr. 
Polk, repadiated with great unanimity. ‘The 
Whigs contended that the rightful boundary 
of Texas did not reach the Rio Grande, as ne- 
cessary to show that the administration, in 
ordering the army to advance and take pos- 
session of the disputed territory, transcended 
its legitimate power. If it be true that the 
claim of Texas to the boundary of the Kio 
Grande Was just, then the declaration of Mr. 
Polk that the war was commenced by Mexi- 
co, in shedding American blood on American 
soil, was strictly true. But the Whigs uni- 
versally took issue with the President, and 


claim of Texas to jurisdiction over any por- 
tion of New Mexico. Many of the Demo- 
trats, who are opposed to the extension of sla- 
very into New Mexico, will join the Whigs 
in Congress in opposing the ‘Texan claim, 
and the result will be adarge majority in the 
House of Representatives against that claim. 
Such a decision will protect the New Mexi- 
cans from the invasion of their territory by 
slavery, which they so justly and wisely 
dread, 

We feel the most profound joy at the pros- 
pect of the setilement of the slavery ques- 
tion, a8 it relates to the Mexican territories, 
in opposition to the wishes of those whu 
wonld force on them a blight as fatal as the 
breath of a pestilence. We sincerely hope 
iat limits will speedily be fixed beyond 
which the dark and bitter tide of slavery 
cannot pass. To hem in slavery within cer- 
tain prescribed limits is agreat point gained. 
So long as new aud fertile fields remain open 
to the extension of siavery, its perpetuation 
will necessarily be secured. But bounded 


become wn evil so insupportable that its up- 
holders will find some means to rid them- 
selves of it. 

We are not without a strong hope that a 
very considerable portion of Texas will be 
rescued from the curse of slavery. Very 
important movements are in progress in fre- 
land and France which may result in confin- 
ing slavery to the cotton and sugar regions 
of Texas. We referto the movements in 
respect to emigration from those countries to 
Texas. Already the work has been success- 
fully begun, and it is stated that a large num- 
ber of persons in comfortable circumstances 
in Ireland and France are preparing to re- 
move to Texas. The troubles in Europe 


that party must in consistency repudiate the | 


and confined, & will in the course of time, | 


| roll calling, noise and confusion, leaghing 
&c., were the order of the day till halt past 
one, when alaneh from Kelsey's was brought 
in, of which those present generally partook. 
A few minutes before two, Samuc! Bigger 
addressed the Chair, remarking that for ob- 
vions reasons the {louse could sot proceed ty 
business, that he desired to converse freely 
with members irrespective of party, and there- 
fore moved an adjournment until Tuesday 
morning. This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Townsliendy and the ayes and nays being cal- 
led, there were three ayes, (Messrs. Bigger, 
Smart and ‘Townshend,) to thirty-six nays. 
A new call of the roll was ordered and J. F. 
Morse, member for Ashtabula and Lake was 
sworn. At two o'clock the Whigs returned, 
jand Mr. Holcomb called the House to order, 
‘whereapon Leiter called out * Gentlemen 
must keep order."” Mr. MeClure, Free Soit 
| member from Summit, stated that he bad 
| given his certificate, as he suppo3ed, to the 
| proper officer, he therefore regarded himself 
| asa member of the House, and should per- 
form his duty, fearless of consequences. On 
motion, Mr. Swift proceeded to read the cer- 
| tificate of a Justice of Franklin, declaring he 
| had administered the oath to certain ment 
l bers. The tomult was almost deafening. 
| Cries were heard of “order! order! stop 
| him! no, no—go on—don’t let him do it~ 
| order! order! whew! go it! hurrah!" Me. 
| Leiter, at the same time adding to the disor- 
der by rapping incessantly upon his desk and 
| erying ‘“‘order!’’ Mr. Olds, of Picka- 
| way, altempted to speak, but was interrupted 
| by Leiter and Pugh, of Hamilton, As seom 
| as he could be heard he saud— 
| “My preposition is this: we have seen 
| yentlemen called up upen your side of the 
| House and swern, whose credentials you 
| have taken as prima facia evidence of their 
right to seats. There are other gentlemen 
here with credentials in the hands of the 
Clerk of the late House of Representatives ; 
let their names be entered upon the list with 
yours and we are prepared to go with you 
into an oganization of a House of Represen- 
tatives.”* 

Pugh replied, claiming that the organiza- 
tion wascomplete. Mr. Spencer, Whig frora 
the Ist District of Hamilton, made some re- 
marks claiming his seat. A resolution was 
then submitted by Mr. Townshend, of Lor- 
ain, in substance as follows: 


Resolved, That Messrs. Spencer, Run- 
yan, Pagh and Pierce, ali claiming rights te 
represent the first district of Hamilton coun- 
| ty, he requested not to take their seats in this 
| House, until all questions in relation to those 
| seats be decided,” 


Mr. Olds then supported his propusition. 
stating that if it was not met ia a spirit 
candor he was teady to consider the above 
| resolution. Considerable discussion ensu- 


ed. 








sound, whereupon the De- 


Coanties then commenced, beginning with ; 


will cause an immense emigration to the| Mr. Pugh sugested that the Senate, in 
United States, and Texas will be the recipi- | some case of contest had received certificates 
ent of much of it, and these emigrants, in , and adw.itted members under precisely the 
making provision for the happineds and pros- same citeumstances that the Whigs now erge 
perity of their families, will hardly muke so | to reject the Democratic members from Ham- 
fatal a blunder as to employ slave labor in | ilton. 
the cultivation of the soil—Louisville Ex-| Mr. Olds.—The Senate is the judge of the 
aminer. qualifications of its own members. We are 
here for the omy of cagestantens: nee 
<7 There isa gentieman yet living, in | not to be drawn our position. 
his 88th year, who says he shipped auton here determined to do right and resist _ 
cotton from Charleston to Liverpool—three | wrong; end | make th proposition; Let 
bage—which he helped pack by hand, and | the names of our me be upon 
with the seed. The in Liver- | your list, and we will accept your ebairman 











quested to represent the interests of this they did not know how to separate it from say M:. Swift or Mr. Townshend. 


pool discouraged any further shipment, as | provided you will take » Clerk A (Cries 
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ef * not agreed, not agreed.”’] In the orga- 
nization of this House we desire to have a 
representative, and in all proper ways to se- 
cure our rights, we will stay here, if neces- 
sary until the sun of next summer shines up- 
on our heads. 

Mr. Townshend gave, in a few words, his 
reason for offering his resolution. . 

Mr. McClure supported the resolution, in 
a speech of some length, declaring his inde- 
pendence of both parties and his willingness 
to do every thing to conciliate and to assist 
in preparing for the Legislative duties which 
the people expected to be performed. 


An amendment was offered destroying the | 


effect of the resolution, and carried. The 
Whigs then adjourned till Tuesday. The 
Democrats remained in the House all night, 
—a guard was placed over the bell of the 
State House. On Tuesday at ten o'clock 
the Whigs repaired to the House. Mr Me- 
Clure made a proposition which the Demo- 
erats refused to actupon. Whigs adjourned 
till Wednesday. On Wednesday the Whigs 
met, transacted business, and adjourned till 
Thorsday. The Democrats occupied the 
day with calling the House, &c. Forty-one 
members met with them, 
Co.umsvus, Dec,, 8. 
In the House the Whigs and Free Soilers 
submitted their ultimatnm, viz :—That Pugh, 
Pierce, Spencer and Runyan, the members 
claiming seats from the first district of Ham- 
ilton county, be excluded until their rights 
to seats are regularly contested—~that no bu- 
siness be done except meeting the Senate to 
count the votes for Governor until this mat- 
+ This was signed by all the 
ers, incloding Towns 
Doren, but was not entertained by the De- 
moerats. 


The presentation of the petition &c., from 
New Mexico—the substance of which will 
be found in an article on our first page— 
created quite an excitement in the Senate, to 
whose notice it was introduced by Benton of 
Missovri, and Clayton of Delaware. The 
foliowing debate, which we have slightly 
abridged from the official reports, occurred 
onthe 13th inst. After the conclusion of 
the discussion, the petition was ordered to 
be printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr, President, I move 
that that communication be printed for the 
use of the Senate; and also that the accom- 
panying memorial in the Spanish language 
be printed with it, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. CLAYTON. As one of those to 
whom this petition was intrusted, I desire to 
second the motion of the Senator froin Mis- 
souri. I would briefly say, sir, that as 1 la- 
bored faithfully during the last session of 
Congress to oiganize a civil government over 
this territory of New Mexico, I shall labor 
with equal fidelity for the same object at the 
present session. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Mr. President, I rise 
to make no objection to the motion of the 
honorable Senator from Missouri; but I rise 
to express J opinion that the prople of this 
Territory, (New Mexico,) ander all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, have not made a re- 
spectful petition to this Senate; bot, on the 
contrary, they have made a most insolent 
one, am not surprised, however, at the 
language of this petition. That people were 
conquered by the very men they wish to ex- 
clude from that Territory, and they know 
that. I enter my protest, sir, at once against 
being governed by a iderati ted 
under such cireu 
been upon this subject. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
suppose, sir, that myself, and perhaps the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Clayton,] are 
equally charged with the presentation of this 
petition. And I should suppose, sir, that 
we should feel ourselves called upon, when 
a Senator rises in his place and charges as 
insolent such a petition as has been present- 
ed, to get up and disclaim for those who have 
signed that petition, and sent it to us, the 
least disposition to be insolent or imperti- 
nent. 
that kind upon the face of the paper, and that 
it is gratuitous and unfoanded to apply such 
an epithet to it. 

r. CALHOUN. It is not at all strange 
that the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
ton,] should consider the charge ot insolence 
against the petition gratuitous, looking upon 
the matter as he does, nor that I should make 
the charge, looking upon it as Ido. 1 look 
upon the rights of the Southern States, pro- 
posed to be excluded from this territory, as a 
high constitutional principle. Our right to 
go there with our property is unquestionable, 





r 
as that petition has 





and guarantied and supported by the Consiti- | 


tution. The Territory belongs to us—to the 
United States. 
Carolina and Virginia, as much as it does 
to New York aud Massachusetts. The 
Senator from Missouri differs from me upon 
this point, and therefore he does not consi- 


We think, sir, there is nothing of 


It belongs to the States of 


| propriate to themselves a large and valuable 
' territory which has never cost them a month's 
| service nora drop of blood, should wish to 


5 








| the petition states, “ We, the People of New 
Mexico, respectfully petition Congress, &c.— 
“ The” people of New Mexico—all the peo- 
ple—the whole seventy-five or a hundred 





| take this country and institute a separate and 
distinct government over it, as proposed in 
| this petition. However, I shall cast no re- 
 flections upon their motives. They have a 
| right, if they can, to get it away from us;— 
| but it belongs to the State of Texas. We 
| have an indisputable right to the territory, 
which we can never surrender. 
Mr. BENTON. I rise, sir, merely to pro- 
test that I brought in this petition in a man- 


avoid one single word being said about it of 
this kind. It presents questions which will 
occupy our consideration, sir, when we arrive 
at them. ‘There is no necessity for antici- 
pating their discussion. I did noteven make 
a statement of the contents of the petition, 
because that statement could not be better 
made than in the document itself. I simply 
asked to have it read, and it was read. | 
asked to have it printed and referred, not 
making one word of remark. All this was 
doing just as little as could be done to com- 
ply with the parliamentary forms, of getting 
a subject before a legislative body. 

But it has heen iled, and ep 
lied to it. The Senator from South Caro- 
ina has said it was natural for me to think 

of the petition as I did, and for him to think 
of itas he did. Sir, the only opinion I ex- 
pressed about it waa, that it was a petition 
for the rights of the petiti , and respect 
fully worded and presented, and that the 
titioners were not subject to the 

of insolence; but since the imputation has 
heen made, and persevered in, I will say, 
that if any _ of that paper could be es- 
teemed insolent, it most be that which re- 
lates to the subject of slavery. If so, I will 
say that, perhaps, without knowing it, these 


| 


sohot 
a 
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very words of the peti of the G | 
Assembly of Virginia, in their petition to 
George III., before the breaking out of the 
American Revolution ; and although George 
Ill. did not grant their petition, I never heard 
that he said it was insolent in the General 
Assembly to present it. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I made no charge 
against the manner of presenting the memo- 
rial. My objection was to the petition itself. 
The Senator sees in that petition no disre- 
spect to one half of the people of this Un- 
ion; bot I see the greatest disrespect. ‘The 
Senator endeavors to assimilate it to the case 
of the petitioners of George III.; but they 
are antagonistic ; they bear no comparison. 
Sir, we of the Southern States claim the 
right, under the Constitution, to go into that 
Territory with our property. ‘These memo- 
rialists are aconquered people—conquered by 
the arms of the United States, and especial- 
ly by troops drawn from the Southern States ; 
and for them now to turn round and propose 
to exclude us, it is the very height of inso- 
lence, if the Senator from Missouri does not 


see it. 
Mr. BENTON. I wish to know what 
the Senator means? 1 will give him time to 


“7. 
t. CALHOUN. My meaning is clear 
to every Senator. I donot interfere with the 
Senator from Missouri. I have stated the 
— upon which I consider the petition 
isrespectful. It is disrespectful, coming 
from a conquered people, and because it in- 
fringes our constitutional rights. If the 
Senator does not see that there is foundation 
or my it is no fault of mine. 
Mr. BENTON. The term * insolent” 
has been applied to those who p t this 








ner which | deemed the most judicious.— | 
Certainly it was my opinion that it would | 


petitioners have used upon this subject the | 


d souls? And how igitsigned? It 
states that it is from the people of New 
Mexico assembled in conven 4 and it is 
signed by a Mexican or Spaniard, in a very 
illegible scrawl, which 1 make out to be 
** Jose Martinez, Presidente del Condada,” 
&e., and by “J. M. Giddings, Secretary ; ” 
and then follows fen signat of Spanish 
| or Mexican names, and two American or 
English. Without an 
Senator from Missouri, 
Senator from Delaware, [ 
do not hesitate to say that mani 
the assumption of these fi 
speak in behalf of the whole 

exico L an attempted _ 
authorized them to speak t le 3 
| They - they were a oy 

tior. 3 


ho elected d to such con- 
vention? Who celled nt Brow all I have 








| Seen or heard on the ee feel justified 
| in expressing the belief that this self-styled 
' convention was a mere gathering of a few 


gore about Santa Fe. It is Santa 
e, October 14, 1848. There is nothing in 


showing how 
| or in what character the tw 


persons who 
_ sign it, besides the President and Secretary, 


| the conclusion of this peti 


i — it. . . ‘ 
fho are those . Are they citi- 
zens of the United States, made so by the 







treaty with Mexico, or w 
oe sign as individuals 
does not 


dent, * Jose cand w 8 @ 
Giddings,” who signs a8 secretary? 1 


should like to be informed as to these poinis, 
to judge whether this is or is nota got up 
concern ; for, if it is, we should not print it. 
| o We, the peepler these fourteen persons 
call themselves. Had the ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty thousand American citizens who have 
gone to New Mexico from the United States 
any participation in this convention? I mean 
those who went there as conquerors, and 
staid there a8 conquerors under the flag of 
the United States. There is no evidence to 
this effect to be found in this paper. My 
opinion is, that this paper is of very inconsi- 
derable and trifling consequence in every re- 
spect. Itis probably a mere contrivance of 
a casual assemblage of some eleven or twelve 
Mexicans, and two Americans, with Mr. 
Giddings, who have, without apy authority, 
dignified themselves as a convention of all 
the people of New Mexico. 
_ My sole object is to disabuse the country 
in advance of the idea that “the people of 
New Mexico” have remonsttated against 
slavery. Three Yankees, including Mr. 
Giddings, and eleven Mexicans have so re- 
monstrated ; but as yet we have to hear from 
ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-six other Americans and Mexicans in 
the country besides this fourteen, 1 do not 
desire to make any observations upon the 
point as to which the Senators from Missou- 
tiand South Carolina disagree, for I really 
do not regard thi8 petition worthy any notice 
or respect whatever. ‘I'he notion that the 
inhabitants of a Territory who go there first 
afier its being annexed to the United States, 
or who ~ere there before, are to control this 
question; have the right to exclude any oth- 
er citizens of the United States and their 
property that political prejudice or fanaticism 
may incite them to exclude; or that, until 
the Territory becomes a State, they can be 
regarded as a *‘ people,’ in the politi and 
constitutional sense of the term; or that the 





petition. Sir, 1 deny the imputation. I as- 
sert that only the constitutional rights of 
these people have been represented in this 
proceeding. d or u quered—a 
portion of New Mexico or Texas—take them 
as you please—I say they have a constitu- 
tional right to p their petition here.— 
And I say more, sir; 1 am quite sure that 
every subject which these memorialists have 
presented in that petition is a fair subject for 
legislation, and they have presented them in 
respectful terms. They have done what 
they had a right todo. And I will not hear 
the term “insolent? applied to them, when 
I have presented their memorial, without 
saying and repeating, in a manner such as 
shall be heard, that the expression is gratui- 
tous and unfounded. 

Mr. CALHOUN. ‘The Senator ought to 
understand that I rose to make a remark 
against the petition itself, not against its re- 
ference or printing, nor the manner of pre- 
senting it. I had a right to remark on every 
part of that petition. ‘here is nothing un- 
parliamentary or unusual in my course. But 
he seems to think that himself and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton,] are re- 
sponsible for every word and expression that 
it contains. That is not my view of it at 
all. I did not say the petition was uncon- 
stitutional ; for petitions may be presented 
here, constitutional or unconstitutional; but 

I do say the petition undertakes to exclude 
one-half the Union nearly from territory that 
| belongs to the States collectively ; the Con- 
stitution declares the territories to be the ter- 
ritories of the United States—the States in 
their federal capacity. And I say such a 
petition, coming from a people recently sub- 

















der it insolent on the part of the people of | dued by our arms, and under our control, is 


that Terzitory to ask that we should be ex- | 


cluded from it, But these are my copvic- 
tion to be insolent. 
Mr. RUSK. Mr. President, Ido not think 
the proper time has come to discuss the 
various questions involved in the petition 
resented by the Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. Benton,) but, inasmuch as it has been 
made a matter of remark upon the motion to 
print the memorial, it is proper that I should 
assert the indisputable title of ‘Texas to all 
the territory lying on this side of the Rio 
Grande—a title, sir, which will be found to 
be borne out by the law of nations, the facts 
as they exist, and by the sovereign action 
of this Government. But 1 shall not now 
enter into an argumentin support of our right 
to this territory. 
These individuals, the inhabitants of New 
Mexico, are, as a mater of course, i 


insolent; and whether the Senator from Mis- 


TT. It seems to me, Mr. 

President, that the importance of this docu- 
| ment presented to the Senate, is much over- 
| rated. Its character is misconceived. I de- 
| sire, sir, to attract the notice of the Senate 
and of the country to its true character. 1 
| do not intend that, through ate 0 Te- 
ports of what occurs here to-day, the public 
| mind shall be misled. 1 to disabuse 

it in advance of the idea that this petition 
| speaks, as it pretends to speak, the voice of 
_ the seventy-five or the hundred thousand 

souls it states are in New Mexico. It is 
| presented here assuming, and it states, that 

by it the people of all New Mexico express 
, their wish to Congress on the subject of 
| their territorial government. It purports to 
| come from the people of New Mexico as- 





to have, and it is proper that they should 
have, a civil government established over 


it 
should be established over such portions of 
-the territory as do not belong to ‘Texes; but, 
at the same time, I will here and elsewhere 


in tion. In this, I regard it 
as an abuse of the right of petition, and as 
an attempted imposition u Cc — 
| Why, sir, when, how, and by whom, were 
| delegates elected to this convention? Who 
authorized its convocation? Was, in fact, 
| such aconventioneverheld? I find nothing 
j authentic in the paper to satisfy me as to 
this fact. The Secretary did not read the 
names to this petition, and I have sent for it 
to his desk, and I ask the attention of 


Petitlon of 
; and then 


souri thinks so or not, it is to me a matter of 
and I repeat that 1 consider af Me 


the | or a town meeting of a few 


of such Territory, either of them- 
selves or through Congress, can make such 
an exclusion, it is well known I diseard. 1 
do not intend to discuss that. I repeat, all 
I desire is, that the le of the United 
States may not be misled and deceived as 
to the character of the document now pre- 
sented, and which J believe, from its appear- 
ance and its tenor, is mere sham and hum- 


g. 
Mr. BENTON, (to Mr. Westcott.) Will 
you hand me that petition? I wish to read 
the words that the Senator from Florida left 
out. He read it twice, sir, as a petition from 
the people from New Mexico. He read it 
twice as pleting to the people of New Mex- 
ico, and he read, sir, “the people of New 
Mexico” twice — (laughter) —twice, sir, 
leaving out the next few words, * assembled 
in convention, to the Congress of the United 
States,” and then went on, sir, to say that 
the petition is signed by only fifteen persons, 
and that it is the production of buta few 
people assembled at the village of San- 
ta Fe, and acting without authority. 

Sir, they say in that petition that they are 
a convention, assembled in convention. It 
is signed by the president as president of 
the convention, and by the secretary as sec- 
retary of the convention, and by some ten or 
fifleen men as members of that convention. 
It comes to us, sir, as a petition of a conven- 
tion representing the of the Territory 
of New Mexico. It comes to us, sir, in that 
form. Upon its face it is that thing, sir— 
the petition of an organized convention re 
resenting the whole body of the people. In 
that form it stands betore us. And, sir, if 
there is an abuse or an imposition, it is in 
the atiempt to present this petition as the 
unauthorized action of a few individuals.— 
Aye, the abuse, the imposition, if there is 
one, is in the a’ to cast discredit upon 
the genuineness of this petition... 

+ The remarks I have 


r W 
made will be reported and published ; and it 
is therefore unnecessary for me to appeal to 


is 
= 


that I misread the petition. All the answer 
I deem it nacessary to make to such imputa- 
tion by that Senator is, that there is not an- 
other Senator on this floor; nor any one who 
heard me, that will sustain him in making 
it. Why, sir, did I notask, whoelected de- 
legates to this self-styled convention? who 
convoked it? and for what purpose? How 
was it called? How organized ? &c. I did 

say, sir, there was no evidence besides the 
statement of the eleven Mexicans and three 

Americans whose names were signed to it, 
and who had no respectable voucher here, 
that there ever was such a convention; and 

I did state that, in the absence of this, I was 
satisfied it was a humbug, contrivance and 

imposition. Did I not ask whether the resi- 
due of the hundred thousand souls in New 
Mexico, besides this fourteen, had partici- 
pated in this convention, of which Mr. Gid- 
dings says he officiated as secretary? I did 

say, that from the absence of any evidence 
of its being a convention of the people of 
New Mexico, I was satisfied it was a mere 
casual assemblage at Santa Fe, and not a 

convention of all the people of New Mexico; 
and how is this pecclincs t The Senate has 

seen and heard, and the country will know. 
What has occurred has fortified my convic- 
tion that this petition is an imposition, and 
worse than a mere imposition. Without any 
further observation by me—for I only rose 
to correct the misrepresentation made with 
respect to myself—I am content that the 
Senate and the country should decide whe- 
ther the paper is or is not an attempted im- 
egisien, and who are culpable in rererence 
fo it. ’ 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not rise to ex- 
tend this debate, but regret exceedingly that 
it has occurred. I am sure that it has not 
been provoked either by myself or the gen- 
tleman who has been associated with me in 
presenting this memorial. Before it was 
presented we consulted together upon it, and 
concluded to present it, and after hearing it 
read, to ask its reference to the appropriate 
committee, and that it be printed. This was 
done. Not one word fell from the Senator 
from Missouri or myself to excite unplea- 
sant feelings in the bosom of a single Sena- 
tor here, or of anybody anywhere; and J 
would not now make any further remark, af- 
ter al] that has occurred, if 1 did not think 
some of the observations of the Senator from 
Florida, (Mr. Westcott,) and of the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) might 
unjustly prejudice the object of these peti- 
tioners. The Senator from Florida insists 
upon it that the whole paper is an imposi- 
tion. Why, sir, it comes aceredited to the 
Senator from Missouri and myself by letters 
from persons residing in New Mexico; and 
we believe, from every evidence laid before 
us, that it is a genuine petition of a great 
number of persons assembled at Santa Fe, to 
the Congress of the United States, for the 
aga of obtaining protection as a people. 

“hey are now without law and protection, 
and they ask, they humbly ask, this Con- 
gress to give them the protection of civil go- 
vernment. As to the imposition which the 
gentleman suspects, there is no shadow of 
reason to suspect any such thing. The pe- 
tition is signed by a gentleman declaring 
himself to be the president of the conven- 
tion; and it is addtionally accredited by 
some twelve or fifteen persons, who, I sup- 
pose, thought, by the addition of their names, 
they would at least remove any discredit 
which might attach to the identity of the 
names of the president and secretary of the 
convention which was assembled for New ae 

ow, 
ie any discussion which may be cal- 
culated to prejudice the object of these me- 
morialists at this moment. I deprecate any 
discussion extending to the tion whether 
slavery shall be admitted into this Territory, 
or whether its bonndary shall stop at the 
Rio Grande, These matters may be appro- 

riately discussed when the committee hav- 
ing them in charge shall make their reports 
At present, sir, there is no question before 
the Senate, and debate can only have the ef- 
fect of prejudging the claims of the people of 
New Mexico to have established for them 
the protection of civil government. 

I do think, sir, that the gentleman from 
South Carolina, on reflection, will reconsider 
the charge of insolence with respect to this 
petition ; for, if the paper be insolent, it must 
be disrespectful ; and if it be disrespectful 
toward any portion of the Senate, I admit 
that it oughtnottobe received. But it is not 
disrespectful. 
this character in it. These gentlemen say 
they are opposed to the introduction of sla- 
very there. I care not whether they are 
abolitionists or not—have they not the right 
to say that? Why, sir, suppose a petition 
to be presented here by other citizens of that 
Territory, praying that slavery should be in- 
troduced there, would any gentleman rise up 
and say such a petitition was disrespectful to 
half the country—to the great North, who 
maintained throughout the great political 
campaign which the country has just passed 
through, that there should be no slavery in 
New Mexico or California ? 

Mr. CALHOUN. Mr. President, I rise 
to say one word in reply to the Senator from 
Delaware, (Mr. Clayton.) It is impossible 





pose presented in the memorial. 





share by a great deal, come here and pra 
the American Congress to exclude one-half 
the States of this Union, to which this very 
territory belongs as States. It does not be- 
long to us as a Congress. It does not be- 
long to the North as the North, nor to the 
Soath as the South. Itbelongs to the thirty 
States of this Union. And can there be a 
higher piece of insolence than to come here 
a present such a pruaen Sir, had I tak- 
en the ground which the impulse of the mo- 
ment dictated, [ would have moved to lay 
this petition upon the table, as has been the 
fate of all petitions of this kind. 

Mr. FOOTE. Before offering any re- 
marks upon this question, I will beg leave 
to propound the inquiry to the honorable 
Senator from Delaware—one that I presume 
will be pee rena ng me es there is 
any other testimony in his on, now 
adducible, that this document did emanate 
from any large number of the people of New 
Mexico? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will say, in answer 
to the question of the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi that I have received two or three 
fetters from individuals in the Territory of 
New Mexico, with whom I have no acquain- 
tance personally, and do not know that I 
have ever seen them, requesting me toassist 
in establishing a civil government for that 
Territory. ‘The arguments presented in those 
letters, in explanation and support of the ob- 
ject of the memorial, and the allusions made 
to the proceedings of the convention, satisfy 
me that there can be no question or doubtas 
to the fact that they are citizens of that terri- 
tory. y have ted their views at 
length in those letters with respect to the de- 
sign of the memorial. 

tr. FOOTE. Then I understand the ho- 

ble Senators from Del and Missou- 
ri as explicitly declaring it as their decided 
opinion that this is a genuine document, and 
that it did emanate from a convention of the 
so-called people of New Mexico. Of course 
I will not, 1 do not, question in the slightest 
degree that the Senators truly entertain such 
an opinion; but what I wish to know is, if 
there are in the honorable Senators’ posses- 
sion any facts of an official or semi-official 
character, or if any have been communicated 
to any individual, which will tend to illus- 
trate the point upan which so much stress has 
been laid by the Senator from Florida? I 
wish to know whether the Senator from Del- 
aware, or any other Senator on this floor, is 
prepared to assert that this document is one 
regularly emanating from a convention com- 





ple inhabiting the various portions of the ‘l'er- 
ritory of New Mexico? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The memorial came to 
me in the same manner as all other memori- 
als come; and I have no reason to doubt that 
the paper is genuine, or that the convention 
alluded to assembled at Santa Ie on the 14th 
of October. 

Mr. FOOTE. I consider, from the expla- 
nation given, that there is simply a difference 
of opinion between the Senator from Dela- 
ware and myself upon the question whether 
this document is in fact a genuine document, 
originating in the right way, and entitled to 
consideration accordingly. I do not think 
the evidence such as to sustain the judgment 
announced by the Senator from Delaware.— 
The word convention is of very high and 
comprehensive import in this country. We 
are not limited to the mere grammatical sense 
of the word. A — is not the mere 
coming together of ABC for any purpose 
wen Ee or for no purpose. Tn ive paliti- 
cal sense it means a grave deliberative assem- 
bly, posed ! chosen by the 
people in théfr primary capacity, according 
to some approved mode, and inet to hold con- 
ference and adopt appropriate action upon 

vestions of high civic import. But to call 
that a convention which merely declares it- 
self to be a convention, without proof of pub- 
lic notice of any kind to the people represent- 
ed, without proof of public meetings of any 
kind being held for the election of delegates, 
is going further than I, for one, am willing 
to go. 

Can any person, I will ask, who has sim- 
ply witnessed the presentation of this docu- 
ment, and heard the remarks with which its 











There is not a eo word of | political functions ? 
t 


| presentation was accompanied, and without 
| looking narrowly into the facts, come to any 
other conclusion than that this convention 
| spoken of was an actual one, such as I have 
| just described, and a body composed of in- 
| dividuals duly authorized to perform high 
But what are the true 
facts in the case? Upona close examina- 
tion of the affair, it turned out that there was 
| nothing of sub in the proceeding, sfat 
| nominis umbra ; indeed, there is hardly the 
| shadow of a shade to justify the suspicion 
| that any convention was even held at all in 
New Mexico. If such a body ever did sit, 
the preparations for its , and its actual 
course of proceeding, were the most noiseless 
by far that I ever heard of ; no notification in 
public newspapers, or otherwise ; no divul- 
gence of its acts, no promulgation of its de- 
liberative resolves. All was complete mys- 
tery and silence. Had this convention been 
held in Erebus, its actings could not have 
been more mystical] portentously con- 
ducted. I will not charge that the document 
in question bas been gotton up falsely, or for 











to change my opinion that this peti is 
disrespectful to the Senate. The Senator 
from Delaware says that the rule of the Sen- 
ate is, that when the petition is disrespectful 
toa Senator it should not be received.— 
Granted. Well, he says if it is disres 1 
to our constituents, the same rule applies ;— 





the Senate and to every one in this Ch 
who heard ther, to verify my denial of the 
correctness of the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri just made. Why, sir, I ex- 
pressly stated over and over again, that the 

purported to come from a conventivn 
of the le of New Mexico, and the very 
ground of my objection to it was, that I was 
satisfied this was untrue, and therein the 
right of petition was abused, and an altempt 
made to on the Senate and the country. 
Sir, not a man in this Chamber, who heard 
what I said, and desired to hear aright, but 
Peery ae did read the words 
“ ”* and the words ** we the people,” 
both, twice, sir, if you please, because they 
are in the petition in two omeee pies. 1 
stated emphatically and d several 
times that it purported to be from people 


signed by a Mexican as president of a con- 
vention. thing is what I charac- 
terized as an imposition. I deny emphati- 


cally that I stated here that this rT pur- 
ported to be from a mere | ol 
Fa vad, Oo te Commene, UP Dd ant 0 
‘e, and, on id not 
stale what I believed was the fact, was the 
foundation of my objection to - 2 
The Sonator would produce the impression 





itis d iful to the Senate and ought 
not to be received. Well, sir, I took the 
same view as the Senator from Delaware 
now takes when abolition petitions were first 
resented here. That was my ground.— 
e Secretary (of the Senate) will very well 
remember that I called upon him to pull out 
three or four of those petitions and read them 
to the Senate. They were disrespectful to 
the South in the extreme, calling us thieves, 
and every thing else that was distasteful. I 
then appealed to the gentlemen on the other 
side of. the Chamber that those petitions were 
d tfulfto our constituents, and, there- 
fore, disrespectful to the Senate. I appeal- 


+, | present anki ition to the wishes of 
na , weeps eT saedees | oe people of New Mexico; and when 


those petitions. 

Sir, I hold that this petition ought not to 
be received, for the very reason that it is dis- 

pectful to the ti of one-half the 
members of this body. But I do not wish 
to make the point here. I rise here to ex- 
press my sentiments, and I shall ever rise 
when any imputation is cast upon the rights 
or honor of those whom I represent. 

It is highly insolent when a people, re- 
cently subdued by our arms, to the accom- 
plishment of which the southern portion of 








the country contributed more than their full | 


delusive purposes; nor will I say that the 
Senators from Delaware and Missouri have 


been im vpon, although I rather sus- 
pect such to have been the case; and it has 
sometimes ha that the wisest men are 


mere dupes of the contriving. 

This memorial purports to have emanated 
from the people of New Mexico, Pray, who 
are understood in New Mexico to be the peo- 
ple? Are they white men, black men, In- 
dians, Spaniards, Englishmen, or Ameri- 
cans? Does any one yet know of the exis- 
tence of such a collective political body as 
the people of New Mexicot Surely there is 
some want of clearness on this point. This 
appears to me to be a pici d t 
on its face, and I am inclined to conjecture 
that it has been gotten up extemporaneously, 
| for the purpose of forwarding the designs of 
faction, or imparting artificial consequence to 
some scheming individual. I did not rise to 








iw 

ome informed, in some satistactory mode, 

what are their actuzi wishes in regard to the 

vernment which it is our duty to organize 

for them, I shall be found as willing as oth- 

ers to gratify all their reasonable and consti- 
tutional desires. 

Mr. WESCOTT. The courteous manner 
in which the Senatorfrom Delaware has ex- 
pressed himself in this debate, becoming 
alike his high character as a gentleman, his 
elevated position as a Senator, and the still 





more elevated position which public ramor, 
or rather certain newspapers, say he is ere 


posed of representatives elected by the peo- | P 


ss 
| long to take in the Governmont of this cour 
try, induees me to make an explanation to 
him as to a point which he seems to misun- 
derstand in relation to what I said about this 
petition. I can readily suppose that Senator 
did not hear me correctly; as he sits so far 
from me, though I spoke audibly and dis- 
tinctly. His misconception has probably 
arisen from what others said. 

I have not charged 01 intimated that this 
paper was simulated or forged ; that the sig- 
natures were not genuine, or that there may 
not be such veritable Se in Mexico have 
ing those names. Whatl said andotil say 
was this: these eleven Mexicans and three 
Americans (including Mr. Giddings) were 
not the pos of Mexico. Now, if that hon- 
orable Senator will inform me that he hae 
any information that he relies on that a cons 
vention of the people of New Mexico—J 
mean of all paris of it, of all sections of it— 
assembled upon public notice, and that dele- 
gates were duly elected to such convention, 
I shall be satisfied. I should place implicit 
credit in that honorable Senator’s statement 
as to the result of the authentic information 
he has: I do not desire particulars, except as 
to one = and Ad - 1 — = require 
of the Senator, Were the people of the remote 
counties, or districts, or ical subdivisions 
of New Mexico represented in this cohventiong 
and how? > 

Mr. CLAYTON. The honorable Senator 
and all present have been put in possession 
of all the facts that have come to my know- 
ledge. They have not the private letters re~ 
ceived by me from several citizens of that 
country, but they have been sub- 
stantially of their contents. The letters: 
which have been addressed to me are letters, 
sir, that went even into the discussion of the 
subjects contained in the memorial. I do 
not know the individuals ; I never saw one 
of them in my life, that I recollect. ‘The pe- 
tition comes to me, however, as well authen- 
ticated as all other petitions are. I have as 
much evidence as to the genuineness of this 
petition, and the facts stated that a conven- 
tion was assembled, and that the petition re- 
presents the wishes of that convention, as I 
ordinarily have in presenting a petition here. 
Of course I am liable to be imposed upon at 
any time, A gentleman may send me a pe- 
tition here from Maine, Missouri, Oregon, or 
Florida, and I hold mysel!, having no reason 
to doubt the genuiggness of the signature at- 
tached to the petifn, bound to present it 
here. I never, sir, should hesitate, unless I 
had some reason to doubt the facts stated, to 
resent the memorial. Now,1 know noth- 
ing at all about the fact whether the people 
of New Mexico was represented there, I 
take it for granted that there was a very large 
convention there, and that the persons who 
have signed their names to this petition be- 
lieved that they were intitled to call them- 
selves the people of New Mexico. 

Mr. FOOTE. Did the newspapers pub- 
lish anything concerning that convention? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir, thé" Wewspa- 
pers published the whole proceedings weeks 
ago throughout the country. 

They published the memorial and all, long 
ago. Among other papers, it was published 
in the National Intelligencer at the time.— 
Nobody ever doubted it. I heard, sir, that 
this was a proper memorial, got up by a con- 
vention of the people of New Mexico. Well, 
now, sir, what is the proper course for the 
Senate to take with the memorial before it? 
Is the Senate to esteem the fact as a hum- 
bug? Or is the Senate to take this paper 
pn refer it, as they usually do, and leave the 
committee, if there be any question in rela~ 
tion to the genuineness of these signatures, 
| to investigate and report upon the matter t— 
| It would undoubtedly be the duty of the 
committee to make a report upon the subject. 
I do not believe that any man can doubt the 
genuineness of this paper. 1 cannot con- 
ceive that all this is mere humbug, when I 
reflect upon the fact that I have letters ad- 
dressed to me from persons who have recited 
what was done at that convention, and have 
gone into an argument to show that they 
were entitled to what they ask. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as the sub- 
ject has excited some debate at this unusual- 
ly early stage of its progress, 1 do not know 
but the present is as good a time to meet the 
peculiar views of Senators upon this ques- 
tion as any time which may hereafter pre« 
sent itself, It is an unusval mode, it seems 
to me, to introduce this delicate subject at 
such atime. But, i h as the petiti 
which has been presented is itself termed 
insolent, 1 do not know but that I may ex- 
pose myself to the same charge by the mo- 
tion that 1 am about to make, or the amend- 
ment which lam about to propose to the 
motion of the Senator from Mi i lt is 
that the petiti itted to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, with instructions to 
report a bill agreeably to the prayer of the 
petitioners. 

And now, sir, let me say one word in re- 
gard to the character of this memorial. 
objections of the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Foote] and of the honorable 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Westeott] are, 
that this memorial does not come authentica- 
ted as the proceedings of a regular conven- 
tion. The honorable Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Foote] has intimated that this 
matter of conventions had got to have a pret- 
ty definite and settled meaning among us.— 
py ty eS 
we mean a ing con- 
stituencies, due wim «A a: the same having 
been given and regular preparatory meetings. 
heer I think, sir, if the honorable Sena- 
tor will look back upon the history of this 
country, which ours a much higher state 
of civilization, and a great deal more learn- 
ing on this matter conventions than the 
people of New Mexico, he will find that the 
subject is not yetthoroughly understood even 
in this country. If this matter is not suffi- 
ciently understood in this country, how could 
the new population in New xico, that 
have not been drilled in this matter of con- 
ventions, have understood it thoroughly ? 

Why, sir, there is the great Empire State 
of New York, that has had a8 much disci- 
pline, drilling and experience upon this sub- 
qn conventions as any other State in the 
nion, which, putting all ite wise heads to- 














T | gether, could not, to save themselves, choose 


a delegate to throw one vote in @ regular con- 
vention. Sir, this is a matter not any better 
understood here than in New 
Well, sir, some parts of the country have 
‘more learning upon thie subject. In South 
| Carolina they could choose a man in two or 
| three minutes to throw nine votes; while 
they could not choose in New York thirty- 
six to cast a single vote, 


Taking into consideration these | we 

Seal Sean a ones 
tow: 

This is, undoubtedly, the frst tiqe they have 























undettaken to hold a convention. This may | 
be the reason why it is not so —— set 
out. This may be the convention of the Free 

ew Mexico. 1t is possible it 


vention entitled to act for the whole people 
of New Mexico. It would be seriously 
wronging that le thus to presume upon 
evid so trivial, inasmuch as the memo- 





Soil in 
may Bethe convention of the Democratic par- 
ty. Itis not gr nee that it is the 
convention of the Whig party, for a great 
part of the Whig party, in many parts of the 
country, are op to the extension of sla- 
very, and in favor of the restriction here 
sought to be im + If this matter of ori- 
in of this petition is of so much importance, 
t seems to me a select committee should be 
appointed for the purpose of investigating the 
subject. We should have another committee 
on conventions, so that, if the origin of the 
thing is of so much consequence, that point 
might be investigated. This is a petition 
asking legislation on a most serious subject 
—a subject, sir, upon which, as the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Foote) hus well said, 
**the public mind has been greatly al 
and will continue to be agitated until it is de- 
finitely setiled, sir—not compromised. I do 
not believe that compromise will answer in 
this case. Sir, it must be settled, and settled 
upon principle. Itis to be met, and to be 
met here. I hope, sir, that those who believe 
that the people of this Territory are entitled 
to a government will be prepared to give a 
vote upon this subject, and to give it now. 
Besides, sir, this petition puts us upon the 
Democratic platform—the * Nicholson letter.’ 
That letter declared that this matter should 
be left to the people of the Territories. Well, 
mow, sir, the people have spoken. They 
have probably read the ‘ Nicholson letter.’— 
They have thought, perhaps, that C 





rial proposes to strike a fatal blow at the con- 
stitutional rights of half the sovereign States 
of this Confederacy, and to do special injus- 
lice to the xo, State of Texas. In 
the absence of further testimony, I prefer pre- 
suming, as I certainly do, that this document 
has been got up in some irregular way, for 
special purposes, wholly unconnected with 
the general welfare of the Republic, or the 
particular interests of the people of New Mex- 
ico, who I doubt not will be profoundly sur- 
prised when they hear that such a memorial 
of their views and wishes have been formally 
presented in the American Senate. But tor 
the high respectability of those who have be- 
come godfathers of the document here, I 
should be inclined to speak of it as one of the 
most ridiculous attempts to set foith the deli- 
berate views and feelings of a whole people 
that I have ever heard of. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
thought proper to go out of his way, in order 
to attack what he calls the Nicholson letter; 
he charges upon that letter that it contained 
views similar to those expressed in the me- 
morial before us, and accuses those of us who 
oppose the printing of the memorial, and who 

tioned the Nichol letter, of a gross 
inconsistency. ‘That Senator has surely not 
read this New Mexican memorial, else he 
would have easily discovered that it recom- 
mends to Congress a violation of the consti- 
tutional rights of the Southern States of the 
Cc fod 








in {is progressive march, had got up to the 
step indicated by that letter, if > x. Ms had 
been going on in the public mind. They 
have taken it for granted that there was no 
change, and they have acted upon the Nich- 
olson platform in petitioning for a civil gov- 
ernment. I trust, sir, that although the re- 
sult of the Jast Presidential election was dis- 
astrous to the man that built that platform, 
the principles of it are not so entirely demol- 
ished but that we may with some confidence 
appeal to those who helped to build it, and 
who stood on it and fought on it so manfully, 
to stand by its principles now, when there 
is an opportunity to give them practical and 
efficient meaning. 

Now, for the first time, the people of the 
Territory have come to ask for a civil govern- 
ment, and they have come in the very spirit 
of the Nicholson letter. ‘They ask us to give 
them the first dose of the Nicholson medi- 
cine. And shall we, sir, who have been 
fighting so nobly for this great principle, du- 
ting the eq campaign which has just clos- 
ed—shall we now belie our own sentiments, 
and turn our backs upon the petitioners, and 
kick over the platforia upon which we stood 
and ar. so manfully? No, sir, I trust | 
not; and I trust that all those who have be- 
lieved that the Nicholson letter contained the | 
true doctrine, who have not had a change go- 
ing on in their minds since, wil! come up on 
this occasion and vote to give this people 
what they would have expected to have re- 
ceived if the author of the Nicholson letter 
was at the head of the Government. 

I move, sir, that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, with instructions to re- 
port a bill organizing a government agreeably 
to the prayer of the petitioners. 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Hale) has entertained the 
Senate very highly, though it seems to me 
that he has failed to elucidate the questi 
under consideration. ‘The definition which 
l have already assigned to the word * con- 
vention” is not disputed to be the true one; 
nor is it properly a subject for dispute. From | 
the face of the memorial before us, it would | 








ally assembled in some part of New Mexico , 
for high political purposes, composed of mem- 
bers regularly chosen by the people of that 
<ountry at elections which have proceeded in | 
the usual manner, and in accordance with | 
previous notice. Now,I repeat that we have | 
no evidence of such a conventional assembly | 
having ever met in any such mode, nor does 
it appear, upon the basis of documentary tes- 





in view the assemblage of such a hody. We 
are called upon to presume everything in fa- | 
vor of this memorial. The Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Hale) has exhibited much 
of the recondite learning appertaining to the 
subject of conventions, and is doubiless as 
well qualified to lecture us in a regular wa 
upon the proper mode of getting up and car- 
rying on conventions as any other member of 
this body. But he will permit me to remind 
him that there is one fact of recent occurrence 
with which he sustains a very particular con- 
nection, which should admonish him very 
forcibly touching the danger of relying too 
much upon high-seunding conventional pre- 
tensions. He was, if I recolleet aright, an 
active participant in the movements that led | 
to the assemblage of the celebrated Baffalo 
Convention; a body which got together un- 
der circumstances not a little imposing. It 
was described, at the time of its occurrence, 
in some of the newspapers, as the most mul- 
titudinous body of the kind ever assembled. 
Many were led to conjecture, from the vast 
number of the delegates convened, that they 
could not ibly represent less than nine- 
tenths of the votes of the whole Confederacy. 
And yet, after all, the Free Soil party turned 

feeblest faction that ever under- 
took to bear arms in a Presidential contest ; 
they were not able to give the eandidate of 
their choice a single ‘oral vote, 

Such may be the resalt in the instance un- 
der eonsideration. This document sets itself 
forth as the product of a grave deliberative 
assembly, fe epee and entitled to repre- 
sent the whole people of New Mexico; and 


| 





the small number of names subscribed to the 
memorial do not equal the whole number of | 
persons who have been consulted in regard to 
its contents. To urge, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire has done, that we are oppo- 
sing a respectful petition from the people of 
New Mexieo, is plainly begging the ques- 
tion, since it does not appear, and I am con- 
fident cannot be made to appear, that the peo- 
ple of New Mexico have ever been called to 
consider the various questions presented in 
the memorial at all. 

For my part, I respeet the right of petition 
as highly as any member of this body, and 
had I assurance that this memorial had ema- 
nated from any considerable portion of the 
péople of New Mexico, no matter how objec- 
tionable I hold it in several respects to be, 
should not object either to receiving it res- 
pectfully or to printing it, But thus to re- 
ceive it, and thus to print it, would, in my 
judgment, be affording the Senatorial sane- 
tion to the pretension held forth by the doce- 
ment itself, that it js the memoria! of a cop- 





y in the form of the Wilmot Pro- 


viso, to which the Nicholson letter was op- 


osed. Does not the Senator from New 


Hampshire know that the Nicholson letter 
declared that Congress had no right to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ties of the Union; asserted that such —_ 

- | has entered into a 
eral Government, and could not but result in 


lation was beyond the jurisdiction of the 


the dissolution of the Confederacy? Surely, 
the Senator from New Hampshire must per- 
ceive that he has done serious injustice both 


to the distinguished author of the Nicholson 


letter and his supporters, 
Mr. President, H 

as one of a decidedly serious character. 
has originated with two of the oldest and 
most distinguished members 
gentlemen of great weight of character and 
extended influence. 
the highest importance to the Republic, and 


lock upon this movement | 


lt involves a subject of 


] rejoice she is not yet gagged; and a thousand 
times more honor rests upon the vanquished 
| in such a contest as that in which she was 
worsted, than belongs to the victor. Let her 
speak while free speech yet remains to her, 
and hundreds of thousands who are them- 
| selves gagged will rejoice in the words she | 
| uttere. It is also trae we have mo accurate 
' means of judging to what extent opposition 
| to slavery is diffused in New Mexico; we 
know not how the Convention that protested 
gainst the introduction of human chattleism 
was constituted, or what proportion of the 
citizens of that territory it represented. Jt is 
however known that a convention has spo- 
ken, and this is in itself good. And a8 no 
slavery existed there under Mexican rule, 
and as no Convention has been held, asking 
for the importation of chains and fetters and 
manacles and gags and thumbscrews and 
branding irons and slave whips, and as no, 
men and women and children have been seiz- ' 
ed and held ready for democrats to chainand 
whip and work and kill, the people of New | 
| Mexico have a right to be regarded as inno- 
| 














cent of the contemplation of such infernal | 
deeds. If Calhoun or Foote, or any other of 
erwise ordained, have any proof that any por- 
tion of the citizens of New Mexico—alwaga 
excepting that vile spawn of the Southern 
States who carry with them their pecaliar in- 
stitution, as the leper carries his sores or the 
pestilence stricken his plague spot—we say 
that it there be any proof that New Mexico 
piracy to rob H 
ty of its jewels, let it be produced. 





and acted against slavery. And though we 
may be mistaken in our estimate of the im- 





ror and dismay into the ranks of the South 


| 


of the Senate; as was felt in that army of foreign invaders | 


| who heard from the Alpine heights the ery 


one which has excited the most intense inte- | !008e below,” and beheld the rock destined 


rest throughout our limits. I have deemed 


| to crush them rushing down the mountain 


it becoming, therefore, to meet it with all pro- | side. 


per gravity, and, in language at the same 
time earnest and explicit, to declare the views 


The people of New Mexico have spoken, and 


which I entertain concerning the document | he question this government is now called 
now under consideration, and to hint, as 1 | upon to determine, is whether their voice 
have done, at the circumstances under which | ghall be heard, their wishes regarded. We 


it probably originated. 1 am 


glad that the 
yeas and nays have been called for,and shall 


cannot see how this matter will admit of 





not hesitate in recording my vote 


t the Pr 


ise, and however else it may be de- 


printing of a paper which comes before us at cided, good will result; for if the South is 


atime so unseasonable, and in a manner so 


suspicious. 











ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, DECEMBER 22, 1848. 





“] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 16 CAUSE | 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 


| defeated, her reverence for the Union will 


sink to Zero, and if on the other hand, she 
should triumph, the North will ha¥e another 
striking instance of the difficulty, or rather 
the impossibility of freemen and slavehol- 
ders living in harmonious governmental 
| relations with each other, 


No Compromise. 


THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 


FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 





O¢r Persons having business connected Compromise—harmony of the Union. 
be inferable that such a convention fas actu- | With the paper, will please call on James 


Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnutsts. 


New Mexico. 


We have given up a considerable portion | 
of this week’s paper to a subject which bids | HUMAN CHATTLES in that land. It is 
fair to create great excitement in Congress 
timony, that a single public meeting hasever | and among the people—we mean the protest 
been held in any part of New Mexico having | of New Mexico against the introduction of | DISSOLUTION !! 
lt was expected that when 
| the question of organizing governments for 
New Mexico and California came regularly 


slavery there. 


before Congress, the discussion would be | 
long and fierce—that those who claimed that 
territory for slavery would not yield a single | 
inch of vantage ground until driven from it 
by hard fighting, but it was not anticipated 
that the subject would be introduced as it 


has been, by a petition from the people o 
one of those territories. 


Ever since the agitation of the Wilmot 
Proviso question it has been a favorite doc- 
trine with a large class of persons, that Con- 
gress had neither the right to establish or 
prohibit slavery in those territories, that this 
was for the people there to deeide for them- 
selves, and that it would be impertinent in- 
termeddling on the part of Congress to pre- 
The object 
Those por- 
tions of the newly acquired territory which 
were best suited for slave labor, it was ex- 
pected would be rapidly occupied by slave- 
holders, who would thus obtain a controlling 
influence and effect a permanent establish- 
ment of their infernal system. But New 
Mexico did not wait for slavery to obtain a 
She had no desire 
yet there is evident reason to doubt whether to become the mouth piece of Texas, Lovis- 
She chose to speak her 


own sentiments, to express her own will, | hell,”” called the Constitution of the United 
and this without permission from the oligar- | 


sume to interfere in the matter. 
of thus reasoning was obvious. 


settlement upon her soil. 


iana, or Carolina. 


chy which roles this land. 


New Mexico has spoken. She demands | 
that her territory shall be as free (rom the , non-regulator of Post Office affairs and all 


curse of slavery under the enlightened repub- 


lie of the United States as it was when own- | ers of newspapers be not permitted to mail 
ing*allegiance to the unenlightened republic of 


Mexico—that human rights shall be as much 
respected within her bounds ander a Protes- 
tant government as they were under Catho- 
lie rule. Is such 8 request unconstitutional, 
unreasonable, or insolent? Is it anything 
more than freemen ought to demand and de- 
mocrats approve? Itis trae, New Mexico 
is a conquered province, and for this she has 
been taunted upon the floor of the American 
Senate chamber. But though eonquered, we 


3 —— t 
| ¢o- Mr. Polk recommends and utges th 

adoption of the Missouri line on the Start 
We are sick—tired—of the words 


| question. 
If our 


Union cannot be preserved, without exten- 
ding SLAVERY all over Creation to propi- 
| tiate the breeders, and buyers, and planters 
| of the Free Labor hating South, then it is 
| time that it was blown into as many frag- 
| ments, a8 there are particles of gold-dust in 
‘the Territory we, robbery acquired of 

Mexico. No SLAVES in those mines. No 


|now FREE—it must remain FREE. NO 
|COMPROMISE! NO CONCESSION in 
FAVOR of SLAVERY. FREEDOM OR 
The blustering, bul- 
lying South, may have its preference. If it 
| prefers *‘disunion,” then Freedom would 
| soon be the BOON OF ALL WHO ARE 
| SLAVES. 
| Who that read some two or three weeks 
| since the glorification of the “ True Demo- 
| erat’ of the American Union—its being ce- 
; mented by freemen’s blood and consecrated 
by freemen’s prayers; and remembers its as- 
f sertion which we copied and showed the fal- 
sity of, that the Free Soil movement had put 
an end to the Dissolutionists, can believe that 
the above is from the self same * True Demo- 
crat’? And yet it is co—it stands just ae 
we found it in its columns, capitals and all; 
and we thank it for its admission that a dis- 
solution of the Union would confer freedom 
upon “all who are now slaves.” This, the 
Free Soil organization, and the perfeetion of 
Free Soil measures cannot do. Why then 
does not the ** True Democrat” labor to pro- 
mote that which it sees will give freedom to 
all, instead of attempting what is at best wut 
a partial reform? We should be glad to 
have the * Democrat” progress far enough 
to see that Disunion is not only expedient, 
but clearly demanded by principle; and we 
have some hope that one of its editors—the 
one who does net so greatly reverence the 
Union—may yet take a place in the front 
ranks of those who are striving to annul that 
|**compact with death and agreement with 





States, 


A Dav Joxe.—Cave Johnson, the sepient 
thereto pertaining, recommends that publish- 


their papers until they are well dried, which 
might require a few days, unlessa kiln should 
be employed for the purpose. We presume 
he values news according to its age, and con- 
siders a paper a month old invaluable.— 
There are some, however, foolish enough to 
think that news is not news when it is old, 
and he will find too many of this opinion to 
sustain him in his notions, 

(<j~ The Treasurer's Report is unayoida- 


‘the powers that be,” God ordained or oth- | ates was to wait a sufficient time to allow 





._ | ged from that of an anti-slavery Journal to a 


New Mezico has spoken—she has spoken | tical reform well enough to give their hearty 


portance of the movement thus made, we | 
should not be surprised if it carried such ter- | 


; ‘In the name of the Holy ‘Trinity cut all | 


‘To Correspondents. — 


A.C. It can be proc ured at New Lyme 
of J, W. Walker. 

Will the Ohio State Journal either please 
send us its daily, or else remit funds to pay 
for the publication of its prospectus 4 

W.H.S. His letter will be published. | 
Money acknowledged next week. 

H.R. We presume J. W. W. will in- 
furm him how utterly impossible it would be 
for us to go. Are exceedingly sorry it is so, 
but it cant be helped. 

B. B. Letter received. Would not a 
personal application from him be more likely 
to succeed than a letter from us? 


The Legislature. 

Up to the 15th inst.—which is the latest 
date we have from Columbus—no organiza- 
tion had been effected in the House, though 
there was some hope that a proposition made 
by Townsend, a Free Soiler, and agreed to 


by the Democrats, would be favorably receiv- 
ed by the Whigs. Whiteman,a Democratic 


Senator, stated that the design of his associ- he 


the House to be organised, and then, if it 
was not done, have the people institute a 
provisional government, Whew! A Provi- 
sional government in Ohio! Only think of it. 


Tue Pirrssurcn Saturpay Visitea.— 
| The character of the * Visiter"’ is to be chan- 


literary paper. The people don’t love prac- 


| Support to papers which advocate it; we wish 
they did. They would rather gather the 
flowers of literature than engage in moral 
warfare and do deeds of noble daring upon 
| the battle-field of life. There isn’t poesy 
‘enough in slavery to suit them. ‘The clank 
| of fetters are far from musical, and the shrieks 
| of crushed Humanity, as she struggles be- | 
‘ neatha in weight of opp vdosen’t | 
| suit their fancy. They would rather not hear 

tell of the wrongs that are being done in the | 
Jand—they wish to sit down cozily by the | 
fireside, and indulge only in such reading as) 
a literary paper will farnish. 

So goes the world. And yet they who | 
| love poetry, and music, and thrilling sketch- | 
es, and tales in which the human passions | 
are deeply moved should be abolitionists; 
for the history of slavery, its every day scenes, 
are as much more thrilling and exciting than 
the fancy sketches of fashionable literature 
as truth is stranger than fiction. They move 
| ve very depths of the human heart, and call 
| forth feelings that would else sleep forever. 
| And ae for poetry and music, is not the Spirit 
of Freedom the impersonation of poetry, are 
not they who live, and move, and have their 
i being in it, the trae poets? and where can 
be foand music that will compare with the 
exulting shout of enfranchised millions as 
they throw their broken fetters from them, 
‘and sing the song that angels sang, ‘* Good 
| will to man?” 

Mrs. Swisshelin and her associate will 
doubtless make a good literary paper, and we 











| trast that she will “ feel free,” as Friends | 


would say, to give it more of a reformatory 
tone than such Journals generally possess. 


Cuorera in New York.—It is at last de- 
cided beyond all question that the Cholera 
is in New York, one case at Jeast having oc- 
curred directly in the city, It is, however, 
unaccompanied by the panic that attended ite 
former introduction to this country. The 
character of the disease is better understood, 


} 


sures and remedial agents. 


In order to eorreet unfounded rumors res- 
pecting the existence of this disease in our 
village, we deem it proper to briefly state the 
facts in relation to it. There have been four, 
or perhaps five cases—two of which were 
quite serious, the others very light, one so 
much go as to render it doubtful whether it 
was really that disease. ‘The whole five are 
confined to two families, and with proper 
precautions it is believed there will be no 
danger of the complaint spreading. 


New York Tarsune.—We have no sym- 
pathy with the inconsistent eourse pursued 
by Horace Greely, believing that he has done 
the cause of humanity an inealevlable injury 
by the support he gave to Taylor and Slave- 
ty during the recent political campaign, yet 
there is nevertheless much in his paper that 
is good; its literary character, its news de- 
partment, and the general information, it 
gives are all valuable, but should be first 
separated from the political poison with 
which they are mixed. he paper is offered 
on the following terms, 


ve $5,00 a year 

Semi-Weekly 1 copy 3,00 
nad ad 2 copies 5,00 “ 

Weekly 1 cop 200 
» 3 copies 5,00 “ 
“ 8“ 1000 
“ 20 “ 20,00 “ 


07> We have been compelled to omit our 
usual variety \his week, but our readers will 
find the paper none the less interesting be- 
cause of this. 


O47 When the majestic form of Truth ap- 
proaches, it is easier for a disingenuous mind 
to start aside into a thicket till she is past, 


and more faith ie feltin precautionary mea- | 





Antt-Stavery Orrice, 
Philadelphia, Decz 1, 1848. 


Wa. Expea, Esq.—Dear Sir:—You have 
seen, doubtless, the letter published in the 
Ledger of Monday last, purporting to give an 
account of a slave case, recently tried in the 
Court of Cumberland County, at Carlisle. 
I have made ye and find this account 
to be erroneous in some respects, and in all 
very incomplete. ‘The facts in the case, l 
learn from an authentic source to be these: 

An action for damages was brought under 
the common law of Pennsylvania, by Cecil 
Oliver, and others, of Maryland, against Dan- 
iel Kauffaian of Cumberland county, Pa., for 
enticing away, and siding and assisting to 
escape, certain slaves, alleged to be the pro- 

y of the said Cecil Oliver and othere,— 
The evidence in the case was substantially 
as follows: 

George Cole, a colored man, of Chambers- 
burg, testified, that in October, 1847, thirteen 
colored who stated that they were 
slaves, and belonged to a widow lady in Ma- 
ryland, were put under his care, at Chambers- 
burg, with directions to bring them to Harris- 
burg; that they travelled a bye-way through 
the mountains, till they came toa house about 
three miles from Kauffman’s, where they stup- 
ped for something to eat; and that he was 
there told, by a unknown to him, that 
had better take them to Mr. Kauffinan's. 
He took them there without Mr. K.’s know- 
ledge; that he put them into the barn, and 
then called Mr. K. out and showed them to 
him. That Mr. K. objected to them being 

there, ing that if remained he 


left 

might get into trouble. George told Mr. K. 
he had no means of taking them away; that 
they were tired, and could go no farther, three 
of them being smal! children, unable to walk, 
and having to be carried. This was about 4 
o'clock, P. M. George went away in the 
evening, — them in Mr. K."s barn, and 
knew nothing farther about them. It was 
farther testified by two others, that the alleg- 
ed slaves were hauled away that night, in 
Mr. K.’s wagon, between 8 and 12 o'elock— 
Mr. K. being present when the wagon left, 
but did not go with it. Noone knew who 
drove the wagon or where it went; but it re- 
turned the next morning. The persons, as 
described by George, were identified by a 
witness frony Maryland, as the slaves of Ce- 
cil Oliver and others, the plaintiffs. George 
further testified that they said they ran away 
because they were about to be sold by their 
owners. 

There were two counts in the plaintiff's 
declaration; in the first, the cause of action 
wae laid thus: “The said slaves aforesaid 
to eseape from, and wholly leave the service 
of them, the said Ceci! Oliver and others, 
against their will, did entice, persuade, pro- 
cure and aseist, 80 as to prevent them from 
retaking and recovering their said slaves; 
whereby, &c.” 

In the second count, thus:—“ The slaves 


aforesaid to absent themselves and wholly to 
leave the service of them, the said Cecil or 
an 

subtily, did entice, persuade, procure, aid and 


others) and against their will, craftily 


assist; whereby, &c.”’ 
Defendant's counsel put in a plea to the 


vania did not 
action at com 


declaration, 





| satisfied that Mr. Kauffman did 
| to zemain in his barn, and fee 


the plaintiffs could not recover. 


to escape after they ha 


id 





jurisdiction of the Court, and contended that 
the act of Congress covered the whole ground; 
and that if an action could be maintained, the 
plaintiffs must bring that case within that 
act, and could only sue in the United States 
Court. ‘That the common law of Pennsy!- 
nize slavery, and that no 
law would lie in a free 
State, for the caused set forth in plaintiff's 


The court charged the jury—in substance 
—that for aiding and assisting the slaves to 
escape in Pennsylvania, no action could be 
| sustained in this court, and if the jury were 
ermit them 

them, and 
cause them to be removed in his wagon, still 


ue  - 
and at the same rate for each additiona) hatf 


ounce or fraction thereof. 
Sec. 2. On all newspapers ovet 1,900 
square for all distanees, the uniform 


rate of one cent. On alt such papese over 
500 and under #,900 square inches, the ani- 
form rate of half a cent; under 500 square 
~~ — of a cent. 

. 3. Printed or lithographed circa 
handbills, &c., sent from the office <= 
printed, to one cént, 

Sec. 4. When not sent from offices sucty 
circulars, &c., to pay 2 cente—s¢ of transient 
newspapere, 

Sec. 5. All pamphlets, magazines, perias 
dicals, &c., to pay 2 cents, of no greater 
weight than one ounce, and ene cent 

al be 7 a rn tke 3 mphlete, 

c. 6. That pob rs of pa 
magazines and periodicals, may exchange ag 
newspaper editors. 

Sec. 7. Duty of Post Master General at 

certain officers to provide places of deposit 

other than the office for letters, to appoint 

cartiers, &c. 

0<7 Colonel Greene, the editor of tha 

Boston Post, is said to be eo handsome = 
P 





he has to carry a very stout cane to kee 
the Jadies, 


The above item we found copied into the 
columns of the “ Pittsburgh Saturday Visie 
ter,”” and although it seems of scarcely éaf- 
ficient importance upon which to base a come 
ment, still, we would suggest to Mrs, Swisse 
helm, whether the admission of such squibe 
and inuendoes, which are really degrading 
to the female character, do not serve to keep 
woman in her present low estate, as well ag 
the sober arguments that are made to prove 
her jnferiority, 

Constitution or Faance.—The Wash 
ington Union of Friday, publishes entire the 
Constitution of the French Republic, adapt+ 
ed on the 4th of November last. It is thoe 
roughly Democratic, makes suftrage univer+ 
sal; every Frenchman of twenty-one years ig 
an elector without any property qualification. 
whatever. ‘Titles of nobility, castes, &c., a1@ 
abolished forever. Slavery is prohibited 
from all possessions of France, 

The President is elected for four years, 
and cannot be re-elected until four years 
of service, presentatives to the Nati 
always free to be re-elected, and they are to 
be the Representatives of all France, not of 
the Department which retarns them, so thas 
they may reside jn any one department, 
be returned from any other.—Com. Journal, 








Anti-Slavery Meetings, 


J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS, 
Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Sosiety, 
will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows ; 

Saturday & Sunday, Dec. 23rd & 24th, at 
Leesburgh. 

peg fe Wednesday, Dec. 26th & 9th, 
at Kail’s Meeting House, (Christian.) 

Thursday & Friday, Dec. 28th & 2th, at 
Perrysville. 

Saturday & Sunday. Dee. 30th & 3}st, at 
New Market, Harrison Co, 

Tuesday & Wednesday, Jan.2ad & 3rd, at 
Cadiz. 

Thorsday & Friday, Jan. 4th & 5th, at 
Green, 

Monday & Tuesday, Jan. 8th & 9th, at 
Cool Springs, Col. Co. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10th, at Columbiana. 

Friday & Saturday, Jan. 12th & 13th, at 
Hubbard, Trumbull Co, Public discussion 


r But if the} on the chureh question, with Eld. Barrie & 
jury believed that Mr, K. in connection with | Co, 

others, enticed, persuaded and procured them 
to leave their owners, and aided in their es- 
cape after they had left; if he formed, with 
others, a link in the chain in enticing and 
persuading them to escape, and aiding them 
left their owners, 
then the jury might find such damages as un- 


To commence first day at candlelight, ex- 
cept at Columbiana, which will commence at 
10 o'clock, A. M. 

P, S. Will H. Roby, of Leesburgh, please 
send the appointmentto Kail's neighborhood, 
Perrysville and New Market t 





der all the circumstances they might 
| 


| 


him they ran away because they were 
sold. 


seems utterly 
of it? 


Court on a writ error. 
statement is incorrect in saying that several 
witnesses refused to testify, and were 
mitted, 
and this one on the ground that he might sn 
ject himself to a criminal prosecution; he 
was committed by the court, and afterwards 
ae up and testified. 

l learn that Mr. Kauffman, who is a most 
worthy and excellect man, wil! be complete- 
ly ruined by this verdict of $2000, if it be 
carried into execution. For his sake, as well 
as for the sake of homanity and the honor of 
our Commonwealth, I trust it will be rever- 

; Yours traly, 
J. M. McKim. 
Cheap Postage. 
The Chairman of the Post Office Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives has re- 
ported a bill to reduce the rates of postage, 
the main features of which are as follows: 








and then reappearing, say, “It was not 








bly crowded out this week, 


- 


truth,” than to meet her, and love and obey. 


Sec, 1, Por all letters, (any distance) of 
half an ounce or less, uniform of 3 


cents, fo be prepaid on deposition in office, 


proper. 
ja the foregoing you will see, if my in- 
formant is correct, and his veracity and 
| competency to speak in the case is unques- 
tionable—that the verdict under the charge of 
| the court, of $2000 damages, was without a 
spark of evidence to sustajn it, and contrary 
| to the testimony of the plaintiffs’ own wit- 
nesses; for so far from their being any evi- 
dence to show that any one enticed or per- 
suaded the slaves to leave their alleged own- 
ers, Cole—their own witness—knew nothing 
about them till he met with them in Cham- 
bersburg ; and farther testified that they told 
vt fo| of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain, 


But—independent of the verdict—is it not 
strange thata case of this kind should have 
been allowed the jurisdiction of one of our 
county courts? and still more strange that in 
such a case an action af common Jaw should 
have been sustained? Iam not learned in 
such matters, but to me the whole thing 
anomalous. You are a law- 
yer as well as an editor; what do you think 


1 learn that a motion has been made by the 
defendant’s counsel for a new trial, which 
will be argued on the 12th inst. If this fail, 
the case will be carried up to the Su reme 
ger’s 


But one witness refnsed to testi ys 


a 
COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVIN 


The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still continues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James Mcleran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 

Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the sort 
double and twist 32 cuts, eoloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the eame pr 
of aay other two colors; double am twing 

e 
he tov. 





5 


two machines to weave the 
erlets. For No, 1, prepare the yarn as fole 
lows; double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of si me oles 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of dopble 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No, 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cote 
ton yarn, 16 cus double and twisted, 

8 cuts single, col blue, for the 

—17 cuts of double twisted woollen, 
one pound single white cotton for filling 
Fort 


& 


ose two machines spin the woollen yary 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound, 
Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven, 
ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem, 
June 16th, 1848, 6m—148 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin’ 
pronouncing Geographical Gazgetesr, b 

* Naylor's system of apy | Seg OH 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this place, He 
is also prepared to give instruction to clase 
ses, or to individuals who wish $o preity 
themselves for teaching the science of Geo» 
graphy according to — = » and 
(where tried) universally system, 
Address by lesep or Chuwion, Malem, Col,, 
Co., O, Oet. 6th, 1448, 


FRUIT TREES, 


Th ietor has on hand a handsome 
int of VUE TRRRS, comes bret, 
jane Grape Vines and Goneeel Ga 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terme 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Ce,, 
4j miles north-west of Salem 
ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr, 


Auguet 11, 1818, ¢ 

















shall have expired after the close of his : 
ional 


Assembly are elected for three years, and arg _ 
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POETRY. 








| MISCELLANEOUS. 





For the 4. S. Bugle. 
An Appeal. 





Fathers! when at close of day, 
Your own fireside’s witching smite 
Chase the gloom of thought away, 
And your hearts of care beguile; 
As sweet cherubs round you gather, 
Lisping the fond name of Father-—- 


Mothers! to your throbbing hearts 
When your little ones you press— 
Half restraning the wild gush 
Of maternal tenderness, 
As ye dream of coming years, 
All too beautiful for teare— 


Hosbands! wives! as mutually 

In each other's joys ye share, 
And by tender sympathy 

Fondly lighten every care, 
Making home a paradise 
Seem—a Heaven below the skies— 


Brothers! sisters! loving, loved, 
When your fondly beating hearts, 
Blending in sweet unison, 
At the thought of parting, start, 
Or the lingering moments chide, 
Dear ones which from you divide— 


Think! O think what bitterness 
Would your cup of bliss alloy, 
What heart-rending agony 
All your happiness destroy, 
And make love and friendship seem 
Shadows, life a fearful dream. 


Could ye on the unwritten page 
Of to-morrow yaze, and see 
These beloved ones from you torn, 
Doomed to death or slavery; 
*Neath the tyrants lash to quake, 
With limbs that bleed, and hearts that ache— 


See them pining day by day, 
Meagre, wan—to madness driven, 
By human fiends, excluded from 
The joys of earth, the light of Heaven, 
With dark despair upon the brow 
On which ye gaze so fondly now. 


O! then by all the agony 

Ye deem your own hearis would endure, 
Go forth, the «aoral malady 

With truth’s all-healing balm to cures 
Let Justice plead your cause; be strong, 
Valiant for right—against the wrong. 


Borne upon the Southern breeze 
Comes full many a bitter sigh, 
Mingle with the dews of eve 
Drops from many a@ tearful eye; 
Let not then, while others weep, 
Sympathetic feeling sleep, 


It is for you their tears to dry — 
For you to set the prisoner ree— 
And place upon your country’s brow 
The diadem of Liberty. 
Go, then, aad for the suffering do 
What you would have them do for you. 


M. A. M. 
Gilead, Morrow Co. 


The Spirit of the Age. 


BY J. HAGER. 





From the trance, once endless seeming, 
Nations have awoke at last! 

Man his spirit is redeeming 
From the thraldom of the past. 


Mind hath burst the bonds abhorrent 
Ignorance had forged for her, 
Leaping like a mountain torrent 
O’er its rocky barrier. 


Fast the clouds of doubt and error 
Vanish under reason’s ray, 

Superstition’s reign of terror 
Hath forever passed away. 


Vainly rulers now dissemole, 
Well their every act is ecan’d ; 
Thrones are tott’ring, tyrants tremble, 


} ON THE 

| BENIFICENT DISTRIBUTION 

| OF THE SENSE OF PAIN. 
BY MR. G. R. ROWELL. 

Read before the Ashmulean Society of Oxford, 
3d May, 1847, and communicated by the 
Author, to the Edin. New Phil. Jour., vol. 
zlii., p. 385, from which it is cited. 

| Having had in my youth, an aversion to 
animal food, from an idea that it was cruel 
| to destroy life for the purpose of obtaining i, | 
| Lhave been led by that feeling, and @ few | 
‘rather extraordinary circumstances which | 
| have come under my notice, to pay some at- 
| tention to the effects produced by injuries to. 
various animals; which investigation has 
| caused such a complete change in my opin- | 
ions on the use and distribution of the sense | 
| of pain, that, so far from considering it an in- | 


to its being killed till he had informed his came tothe spot, was surprised to see it jump 


master, (who, I believe, was Mr. Masters,of up and run away as before; the person who 
Staple Hall Inv, Witney ;) the horse was) was with me ran after it, the rabbit ran into 
therefore put into a field by the road side,|a bush and he caught it. Now, although 
and was found next morning quietly feeding the poor thing was so injured, there was no 
about the field, with the feet and skin forced | ery when I first disturbed and ran after it, or 
nearly half way up the leg bones, and where! when it was disturbed and foliowed the se- 
it had been walking about, the holes made in| cond time, but the moment it was canght it 
the ground by the leg bones were three Or, began to cry out, showing that fear could 
four inches deep. | exeite a cry which al! its sufferings could not 
A similar accident once happened to a/ do, 


‘9 sparrow flew after and caught it. This con- 


tte Samana 


————-— _____] 





stant destruction of life would be fearful to 
contemplate, if there is truth in the quotation 
sorefien made, that ** the poor beetle that we 
tread upon, in corporal sufferance, finds a 
| Pang as great as when a giant dies.”—The 
American Journal of Science and Art. 


St. Peter’s Church, Rome. 








coach-horse, the property of the late Mr. Cos- 
tar, of Oxford; it was found, when the coach 
stepped to change horses, to have dislocated 


| the fetlock jointe, and from the worn appear- 


ance of the ends of the leg bones, must lave 
ron a considerable distance along the road in 
that state. ! 
I do not lay much stress in this case, a6 it 
is not surprising that a spirited horse, in har- 
ness with others, should continue running 
under such circumstances ; but in the former 
case, there was nothing to excite the horse 
but its hunger, and if the pain had been equal 
to what such a dreadful injury would seem 
to indicate, it would probably, if in ever 


When rabbits are caught in traps, if not, BY M. W. BELLOWS, 
taken out in a shorttime they are almost sure | j 
to eseape, either by breaking away by force| ‘The first place to which the stranger flies 
from the trap, and tearing off the leg, or by | in Rome, is, of course, St. Peters. And well 

biting the leg off. ‘These traps are made to | that is so. There is nobuilding in the world 
clasp very strongly, but to prevent escape as | which disappoints so little at first or at last. 
far as possible, they are made purposely not | We approached it with expectations height- 
toelose nearer than about theeigth of an inch, | ened by the praises of the whole world of 
and thesteeth are rounded so as not to cut; | travellers, added to our own early-formed no- 
‘but rabbits are so indifferent to pain that 1 | ticns of its magnitude and splendor. We 

have seen their legs left in traps with the si- | have placed it from childhood at the head of 
| news attached to them, just as the sinews | all possible architectural effects. The great- 
‘are drawn from the fowl’s legs previous | ness of classic and papal Rome are looked 
to cooking, and yet although the bone is | for in its structure; we expect to be delight- 
so broken, and the muscles end sinews torn ed, surprised, awed, and confounded by it. 








such a famished state, have gone upon its apart in this manner, it seems to have little | What work of human hands can sustain 


fliction, | now believe itto be one of the Must (noes to feed, rather than vpon the injured 


| necessary senses we possess; that like all 
| other senses, it is given to animals in as great 
| a degree as itis necessary and useful to thein; 
that no animals have a greater sense of pain 
than is necessary for the preservation of the 
class to which they belong; that those which 
are designed for food, suffer little when kill- 
ed,in comparison to what other animals would 


are totally devoid of the sense of pain. 
In submitting this paper to the considera- 
tion of the Ashmolean Society, 1 beg to state 


edge of anatomy, but have been led to my 
conclusions by what appears to be the effect 
of injuries upon different animals. I do not 
attempt to assign any cause for the difference 
of the amount of pain, whether it be that the 
nerves are less sensitive, or less numerous in 
some classes than in others, or whether it is 
owing to the want of reflective faculties, but 
only to show that there is such a difference. 

1 do not know that there is any thing new 
in the opinions I advance; but as J have had 
more than ordinary opportunities of witness- 
ing the effect of wounds on some classes of 
animals, I submit this paper, believing that 
the consideration of this subject is calculated, 
in the highest degree, to excite feelings of 
gratitude and admiration of the merciful de- 
signs of Providence; and as the discovery of 
the use of the vapor of ether has recently 
brought the sense of pain under the conside- 
ration of this Society, | hope the paper will 
| be in some degree interesting. 

‘There can be little doubt that the sense of 
pain is of the first importance to man, to 
guard end warn him from injury. ‘The skin 
is very sensitive, the body being thus envel- 
vped in a membrane susceptible of the slight- 
est injury, while the heart, lungs, brain, and | 
other vital internal parts that are thus guard- 
ed, are almost insensible; but although the 
lungs are, in a great degree, insensible of 
pain during consuwption, they are extremely 
sensible of the impurities of the air, thus 

uarding against the inhalation of anything 
injurious, As the hands, and especially the 
fingers, are very mnie to injury, the sense 
| of pain is great in those parts; and I believe 

there ma be more real pain from a gathering 
in the finger, thay from very many of the 
most fatal complaints. ‘he exterior coating 
of ihe cye is extremely sensitive; while the 
back and inferior portions Of that organ are 
almost insensiblé “The sense of pain fd the 
' mouth guards the throat, and in the stomach 








| is a warning against our eating anything that 


is injurious. Rheumatic pains are bad; but 
how many more fatal cases would arise from 
colds, &c., if man was not warned by pain 
and inconvenience of the bad effects upon 
his constitution of sudden changes of tenrpe- 
rature, ‘ 

One of the best ways to judge of the value 
of anything, is to consider how we could do 
without it; and it will be well to doso in 
the present case. ‘Thus, if a man had not the 
sense of pain, he might sit by a fire, and in 
his absence of mind, put his foot upon it, and 
soon find himself minus that aseful member; 
he might have lime blown into his eyes, and 
thus lose his sight, if not warned by the pain; 
in fact, there would be no end to his dangers 
if not possessed of that useful monitor, 
which guards him from injury,and is a check 
to his excesses. ‘There may be pains and 
sufferings, the use of which it may be diffi- 
cult to see; but I would rather attribute this 
to a want of knowledge, than believe that the 
tule which holds good in so many cases does 
not hold good in all. In fact, the beneficial 
use of the sense of pain to man is so evident, 
and has been pointed out so long since in Pa- 
pley’s Natural Theology, that 1 should not 
have said anything upon the point, but that Il 





Their destruction is at hand. 


Nor can all the aid restore them 
Which embattled hosts afford ; 

For the power that triumphs o’er them 
Is a mightier than the sword. 


In his rights, his worth, believing, 
Man with regal pomp hath done; 

Mind a vict'ry is achieving, 

_., Such as war hath never won. 


ony to the Omnipresent, 
la we bend the knee, 
And alike in king ot peasant, 
See but niortals frail as we. 


Fearlessly the truth is probinz 
Systems time hath render’d gray ; 
Bland hypocrisy disrobing, 
Tearing falsehood’s mask away. 


Science, of her toil epee 
Nature’s mysteries to explore, 

Enters with a fearless daring, 
Paths she never trod before. 


From corroption’s mists which shrouded 
Fair Religion’s form in night, 

She is coming forth unclouded 
In a blaze of heavenly light! 


Testing by investigation, 
Everything, however sage, 
Building on a sure foundation, 

Is the Spirit of the Age. 


pr he aw however hoary, 

Which man’s intellect disgrace, 

Pointing out the path of glory 
Destined for the human race. 

Speed then, speed it on its mission— 
Speed it imits work of good, 

Teaching man his true position, 

niversal Brotherhood ! 
New York. 


ny subject, as regards its uses and distribu- 
tion among the lower classes of animals, 
Before | enter farther upon the subject, it 
will be necessary to consider what may be 
taken as a proof of pain; convulsions are con- 
sidered by many as a sign of suffering, but 1 
believe it is generally allowed by the medical 
profession that the opinion is erroneous; the 
ery of animals cannot always be depended on 
as indicative of pain, which is proved by the 
voise a pig will make when taken hold of.— 
It is also necessary to make abating for 
the struggling under restraint, which is na- 
tural to all wild animals. The only criteri- 
on to decide the question is to i 





animals, and how far such injuries interfere 
with their usual habits and appetites, 

I will now state a few cases, to show that 
injuries, seed the most dreadful, have 
butlittle effect on many of the brute creation. 





tention, was seeing a horse that was feedin 
| by the side of the road between St. Clements 
and Headington Hill, have its leg broken by 
| a coach-wheel passing over it just above the 
| fetlock joint; the poor beast showed evident 
| signs of pain at the moment, the bone being 
dreadfully crushed, and protruding in parts 
| through the skin. A number of persons col- 
1 around, but no one liked to dispatch 
it,and on their standing aside, so that it might 
| get out of the way of things passing, the mo- 
ment the — ee to the side of the road it 
| n grazing, showing no other si i 
| then holding up the impered leg. —— 
| Another case is that of a post-horse, which 
was going along the road between Botley and 
Ensham, about twelve years since, when it 
came down with such violence that the skin 
and sinews of both the fore fetlock joints 
were 80 cut, that on its getting up n the 
bones came through the skin, and the two 
| feet turned op atthe back of the | the 
horse walking upon the ends of the los bona. 
' The gan who was with it would not consent 


fee) from the same infliction; and that. some 


distinctly, that Ido not pretend to any knowl- | 


! parts. 
| lt is curious to observe the apparent indif- 
| ference with which some animals will devour 
| parts of their own bodies. 1| once kept tame 
dormice, and, in shutting the cage door, ac- 
| cidently caught the tail of one of them, when 
| it squeaked out and jeft the skin of about 
| two-thirds of its tail sticking to the door,— 
Whether the cry was caused by pain or fear, 
I cannot decide; but it went about the cage 
fora few minutes apparently rather uneasy, 
| it then took hold of its tail with its paws and 
eat all the injured part, and then seemed as 
| well as ever. 
| Rats will often eat their tails when in con- 
finement, if kept short of food ; and the habit 
| of eating their own tails is not uncommon 
amongst the monkey tribe. 1 know a person 
| Who used to dip the end of his monkey’s tail 
in tobacco water to keep it from being eaten, 
and some of the monkeys in the London Zoo- 
logical Garden may at times be seen enjoy- 
ing themselves in this way; but from what- 
ever cause this propensity may arise, I be- 
lieve it is never indulged in by the monkeys 
with prehensile tails; their tails seem to be 
too useful to be so wantonly disposed of, and 
I have no doubt are therefore possessed of a 
much greater share of the sense of pain, 
| A few years since, the Quarterly Review, 
| ina notice of the Dean of Westminister’s 
work on the bones found in the cave at Kirk- 
| dale, stated that an old hyena kept in the Jar- 
' din des Plantes at Paris, had its leg broken, 
when one night it bit off the leg at the broken 
| part, and eat it. 
| The emasculation of large cattle seems a 
| very barbarous operation, the parts being cut 
| with hot instruments; yet I sawan aged bull 





or no effect on the health of the animal. 

T have seen them caught after having re- 
cently dost a leg, and to all appearanee, in as 
good health, and as fat, as if nothing had hap- 
pened.to them. A short time since, 1 saw a 
rabbiVeaught which had but one leg, having 
lost one hind leg apparently some time, and 
the two fore legs very recently, but although 

oor animal had obliged to go along 
as iy could with its one leg and the bare 
stumps of the others, it was in good condition 
and healthy. 

Rats will bite off their legs in a similar 
way, and escape; but 1 do not know of any 
animal which is strictly a beast of prey, or 
rather a hunting animal, that will do so. I 
have never known a cat, polecat, or such ani- 
meals do it, although they may sometimes lose 
a leg in acommon trap which shuts close and 
is apt to cut; and I have lately known a fox 
found in a wood in a dying state, from star- 
vation, with a trap on its leg, an incumbrance 
that a rabbit would have been free from in a 
very short time. 

“hese facts will, I believe, bear me out on 
the point, that the sense of pain is for the pre- 
servation of animals, by compelling them to 
take due care ot themselves, and that no ani- 
mal has a greater share of the sense of pain 
than is necessary for the preservation of the 
class to which it belongs. The loss of a leg 
must be a great inconvenience to any quad- 
ruped, but rabbits or rats may still procure 
food without it; even the case before alluded 
to of the hyena, does not tell against it,as the 
hyena does not get ite food by swiftness of 
foot alone, nor is its foot the weapon of attack, 
as with the cat tribe; but if a fox, wild cat, 
polecat, or any animal of that description, lo- 
| ses its leg, it is a chance if it does not die of 





after undergoing that operation, walk away | starvation, unless its prey be very plentiful ; 
very unconcernedly, and then after grazing | therefore, as the legs are of so much impor- 


d it necessary for the elucidation of 


The first case whieh forcibly took my at-_ 


| for about half an hour, he lay down and chew- | 


| ed his cud apparently quite ecmfortable. 
| Pigs make a sad outery when being killed, 
| but I believe it is caused by fear and the un- 
| comfortable way in which they are held, ra- 
| ther than by pain. I once saw a large pig 
| whieh had been stuck, get away from the 
| men who were holding it, auu i:ere was not 
the least ery after i: had got out of their hands, 
although it was bleeding to death; when 
smaller pigs are killed by sticking them, and 
{then letting them run about till they drop, 
there is no cry after they are let gos and If 
stuck skillfully, without taking hold of them, 
there is no more noise than a mere grunt or 
squeak, about the same as there would be if 
| the pig had a slight blow with the end of a 
| stick; and I have no doubt that a pig may 
| feel more pain from a heavy blow, that from 
| being killed in the usual manner. When it 
is considered that the nose of a pig is so very 
| useful to the animal from its habit of rooting 
in the earth, and may therefore be very sen- 
sitive, it does seem probable that the opinion 
| is correct, that a pig teels more pain from hav- 
| ing a ring put through its nose, than in being 
killed. 

I have stated these cases to show that the 
| pain felt by brutes is much less than would 
| be felt by man under similar injuries. My 
| object is to show the probability, that as the 
| sense of pain is not so necessary or usetul to 
brutes, they have it in a less degree, 

In the next class of animals to which 1 
| shall allude, that is, rabbits and hares, I will 
| endeavor to show that the use of the sense of 
pain is, in a great degree, or almost com- 
pletely, superceded by other senses, and that 
their sense of pain is very trifling, compared 
to that of most other quadrupeds. ‘There can 
| be little doubt that, although so very prolific, 
| very few rabbits or hares in a wild state die 
of old age, as they are the food of a large 
class of beasts of prey. Foxes, wild cats, 
martins, polecats, stoats and weasels, could 
not exist without them; they are their natur- 
al prey, against the least of which the rabbit 
or hare has no means of defence when once 
caught; therefore the sense of pain would be 
of no use to them, either to warn them from 
danger or to cause them to exert themselves 
to escape; but a slight examination of the 
form of both rabbits and hares, will show that 
they have other means of defence; their eyes 
are not placed in the front of the head as in 
beasts of prey, but in the side of the head, 
Very prominent, so that are enabled 
see before, behind, and all around them; their 
ears also can be turned this way or that way 
| to catch the slightest sound, added to which, 


} 
! 








what} j j 
is the effect of mutilations on the health of | eS ny an 


them always on the alert. 
With regard to their sense of pain, it is 
well to know that a hare never, or very sel- 
dom, cries out when shot, even if she receives 
her death wound, if she can run a few yards 
and hide herself; but if her legs are broken, 
| orshe isin any way stopped from running, 
even if caught in a net, which can give her 
|no real pain, she utters the most piteous 
screams ; when followed by dogs, her sereams 
always begin before they have actually caught 
, her, and it is worthy of notice that she is 
| much more readily dispatched than perhaps 
| any other animal of her size. 
| abbits resemble hares in this respect, as 
} ~~ utter no cry when wounded, but will do 
so from fear; if run down by a stoat or wea- 
| Sel, they always cry out when the enemy gets 
| within two or three yards of them, and are 
| generally so terrified that they lie down and 
| are caught; therefore the cry in this case is 
from fear. 

1 one day disturbed a rabbit which ran 
| away in so singular a manner that I followed 
| it, and saw that the flesh had been eaten away 

from the back of the head to the top of the 
| shoulders; the sight was so sickening that 
I turned away, thinking that the poor crea- 
| ture could not live many minutes. About 
| two hours afterwards I went with a view to 
pick up and examine the rabbit, and when I 





tance to these aniinals, they seem to be en- 
dowed with a sense of pain in proportion to 
their usefyjnese, as a guard for their preser- 
vation. 

From the ease and indifference with which 
crabs and lobsters will throw off their claws, 
when under the influence of sudden fright, or 
when their claws are injured, it is evident 
that their sense of pain trom mutilation must 
be very little; and, according to the argu- 
ment J] have advanced, it may be asked, of 
what use can the sense of pain be to any of 
Woo vcthclen tribes? ‘hey are coated in 

or sufficient to protect them from all mi- 
nor eneinies, and if they get into the power 
of an enemy strong enough to crush through 
their shells, of what use can the sense of pain 
be tothem then? But they show signs of 
great pain when thrown into boiling water, 
and I see no reason why they may not be in- 
sensible to pain from mutilations, and yet be 
sensible, ina high degree, to pain from ex- 
treme changes of temperature; for, as there 
are no bounds to prevent their ranging Over 
all parts of the sea, it is probable that a sense 
of temperature is necessary to them, and ma- 
ny other animals also, to keep them to those 
parts of the world which they were formed 
to inhabit. It may also be useful to keep 
them to those parts and depths in the sea that 
are necessary fur their young to arrive at ma- 
turily. 

From the observation of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and others well acquaiated, it is very 
probable that the sense of pain in many ef 
them is very trifling; and when we consider 
the fecundity of the cod, and many other fish- 
es, the number of eggs deposited by a single 


beck, upwards of nine millions,) and bear in 
mind, that unless these fish more than double 

their numbers annually, that of the myriads 
of fishes that are hatched from these eggs, 
not more than three or four, or an average, 
can arrive at the same tnaturity as the parent 
fish, the others being all destroyed at differ- 
ent stages of their growth, being the food of 
other animals; it does seem probable that 


to rabbits and hares. 

Many cases may be brought forward to 
show the absence of pain in insects. 1 have 
seen a wasp eat a fly almost immediately af- 
tera jon of its own abdomen had been 
eut off; I have also seen a cock-chafer crawl- 
ing and eating on a hedge after its abdomen 
tad been emptied of the viscera, probably by 
some bird. It is well known that a dragon 
fly will eat freely for a considerabie time 
while confined by a pinthrough its body; and 
every one who has collected entomological 
specimens, must know the difficulty in kill- 
ing some of the larger moths. But as this 
om Ba already much longer than I original- 
y intended, I shall say no more on this point, 
as the remarks on the subject in the introd 
tion to Kirby and Spence's Entomology are 
b | generally known. 

t may be well to reflect for a moment on 
the constant slaughter that is going on among 
the lower class of animals. ‘The number of 
flies eaten by a single pair of swallows and 
their young must be immense. 

] onee observed a rather extraordinary i!- 
lustration of the law of nature to eat and be 
eaten. I keptin a glass globe a variety of 
the smaller aquatic animals, such as the lar- 
ve of the dragon fly, &.; and one day intro- 
duced among them a few of the common wa- 
ter mewts and water beetles, one of which 
was the Dytiscus marginalis. ‘The dragon- 
flies had been living upon the animalcule, 
&e.; the mewts attacked and devoured the 
d flies. ‘The next morning I found one 
of the mewts lying at the bottom of the ves- 
sel half eaten, and, while looking on, saw 
the ditiscus attack another mewt. Not wish- 
ing to have them all destroyed, I took the di- 
tisens out of the water, and put it in the sun- 
shine a few minutos, when it flew away, and 
had gone more than thirty or forty yards when 








cod fish in one season, (according to Leuen- | 


there is a similar dispensation of mercy to | 
them, as I have endeavored to show there is | 


{hopes like this? We answer, St. Peters 
‘can doit! All our own anticipations were 
‘surpassed by the reality. It was as large 
‘and lofty as we expected to find it; but it 
| was far more beautiful in details and exqui- 
| site in finish. It has become so common as 
to be tedious to speak of its losing the ap- 
pearance of size by the beauty and greatness 
of its proportions, But in our judgment, 
this is no more correct than it is now original. 
“It is so large that it cannot all be taken in at 
once. The immense size of the pillars hides 
the transtept and aisles from the beholder in 
most parts of the nave, and the nave itself is 
so long, that the dome does not appear until 
the spectator is fairly beneath it. The fact 
is, St. Peters is more than can be taken in 
at one view, and if it appears smaller than is 
expected, it is only because people do not 
consider how much architectural effect the 
eye is capable of comprehending at one 
glance. Objects lose their apparent: size 
there, not from their fine proportions, but 
from their actual distance. When you stand 
near one of the cherubs that support the ves- 
sels of holy water, you find that its head, 
which from the opposite side of the nave ap- 
peared to be of the natural size of a child's, 
is four times as big as your own, and his 
hand that of a Hercul The statutes in 
the niches are from twelve to fifteen feet in 
height. ‘They appear only of the ordinary 
size, because they are so far above you.— 
We doubt whether St. Peters is not as large 
as the human sense can take in— or whether 
any increase of its area, would add to its ef- 
fective magnitude, as seen from within !— 
We were never more impressed with its size 
than upon a festival, in honor of St. Peter, 
on the 28th of June, when, being seated in 
the tribune, we found it impossible to tell for 
several minutes, whether a procession of 
three or four hundred people, which we were 
expecting, were actually in the charch or 
not; they occupied so little room and made 
so little stir at the otherend of the vast nave, 
their presence in the building was not dis- 
tinctly manifest. Of what other building in 
the world could this be true? St. Peters is 
never crowded—we were present when all 
Rome seemed to have turned out to honor its 
patron apostle, and to have hurried to the 
temple worthy of beariag bis name. But 
all the people did not suffice to produce a 
crowd in St. Peters. Ui seems to us a low 
estimate to say that 60,000 could stand there 
without being crowded—which is to say, 
that it is thirty times as large as our own 
chureh, 

But the size of St. Peters becomes vastly 
more wonderful, when we find that it is as 
delicately, and thoroughly, and expensively 
finished throughout, as if it were a inodel in 
silver and gold and precious stones, made to 
adorn a centre table. {ts pillars and walls 
'are covered with an infinite variety of the 
most precious marbles. The whole ceiling 
of the dome is one vast mosaic, and the ceil- 
(ings of the eight or ten chapels, are likewise 
{covered with what appear to be delicate 

painting, all wrought in this enduring work 
/ of stone. The pictures upon the walls, as 
; is well known, are with a single exception, 
{ mosaics, capable of decciving any eye not 
| previously warned. ‘The labor involved ia 
the copying of a single painting of the Jar- 
| gost size, and the most delicate execution is 
| one of many years. 

| Wherever the eye falls in St. Peters, it 
| rests upon a satisfying beauty. Nothing has 
been spared to perfect this wondrous work, 
| You have no wish unfilled in regard to it, 
| except that you may have time and patience 
| t& examine the splendor, and skill, and rich- 
es that surround you. But how much is it 
to say of St. Peters, that all its decorations 
and wealth, sit as lightly upon it as the 
bloom upon a flower. Many or most of the 
enurches abroad are buried under their ac- 
| cumulation of pictures, and tombs, and al- 
tars; their brilliant frescoes, and gilded ceil- 
ings, win the eye away from the edifice to 
themselves. But in St. Peters, no splendor 
of decorations can equal, or for a moment 
compare with the splendid effect of the ar- 
chitectural design, Its ornaments occupy 
no more space in it than the flower on the 
mountain side. You feel that they ought to 
be there, and are all worth your study and 
admiration, but you never think the moun- 
tain is made to bear them. 

One of the splendid things about St. Pe- 
ters is its essential solitude. Its magnitude 
and style of architecture are such as to shut 
out all other objects, or to make them so tri- 
butary to itself, that they are lost in its over- 
whelming majesty. The vast vatican, by its 
side, stated to cover as much ground as the 
whole city of Turin, with its 100,000 people, 
is thrown in complete shadow by the Basili- 
ca! St. Peters spreads out its long and 
magnificent arms, the famous colonnades of 
| Bernini, and sweeps aside and out of sight 
| of all other objects; so that the moment the 
piazza is reached, the church comes into 

view, its glory fills the whole earth. It cre- 
‘ates for itself a perfect solitude. 

| ‘The ascent of St. Peters very much in- 
creases the sense of its size and height, and 
| solidity. When you find yourself winding 
| gently up a paved street, which loaded mules 
might ascend, and finally reach a roof cover- 
ed with flag-stones, on which all sorts of of- 
fices for the repair or decoration of the build- 
ing are situated, and where a company of 
soldiers might mareh and countermarch with- 
out inconvenience—when leaving this lofty 
platform covered with the domes of the va- 
rious chapels beneath, you begin to climb 
the staircases, first the drum of the great 
dome, which you are like enough, on reach- 
ing the top, to mistake for the height of the 
building and then surmount the spring of 
the dome itself, which your weary limbs and 





























dizzy head convince you is no less than Ossa 
upon Pelion, and then the lantern, and final- 
ly the ball, which, from the size of a pump- 
kin, has finally grown to your experience to 
be larger than a stage-coach; and when at 
the several stages you are admitted into gal- 
leries that command an interior view, and 
the great baldacchina over the high altar, 
ninety feet high, looks like an ordinary four- 

ost bed-stead, and the menon the pavements 
ike ants at their enmeaning work, and fig- 
ures half way up on the wall of ten feet 
length, that were very small from be- 
low, all now very small again from above; 
and when the wild campagna that spreads 
out beneath, becomes indistinct from your 
elevation, and the distant sea with its sails 
comes into your view, and all Rome at your 
feet, is only an item in the prospect, when, 
in short, you experience from St. Peters pre~ 
cisely the effect of a mountain view, you be- 
gin to realize that Michael Angelo’s reeole- 
tion to ‘hang the Pantheon in the air,’ hae 
been nobly kept, and that the clouds need 
not stoop thee from their accustomed ele 
vation to rest upon its summit. 


Inwarp IneLuence or Ourwarp Beauty+ 
—LPelieve me, there is many a road into our 
hearts besides our ears and brains; many a 
sight, and sound, and accent, even of which 
we have never thought at all, sirks into our 
memory, and helps to share our characters ; 
and thus children brought up among beauti~ 
ful sights and sweet sounds will most likely 
show the fruits of their nursing by thought- 
fulness, and affection, and nobleness nd 
even by the expression of the countenance. 
Those who live in towne shoald carefully re- 


member this, for their own sakes, fur their . 


wives’ sakes, for their children’s sakes.— 
Never lose an opportunity of seeing any 
thing beautiful. Beauty is God's handwrit- 
ing—a wayside t; wel it in 
every fair face, every fair sky, every fair 
flower, and thank for it, Him, the fountain of 
all loveliness, and drink it in simply and 
earnestly, with all your eyes: it is a charm- 
ed a acup of blessing.—Joltlics for 
the peop 





Want or Faesu Airn.—The Hon. Horace 
Mann, in alluding to ill-ventilated school- 
houses, remarks as follows: 

“fo put children on a short allowance of 
fresh air, is as foolish as it would have been 
for Noah, during the deluge, to have put his 
family on a short allowance of water. Since 
God has poured out an atmosphere fifty 
miles deep, itis enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath.” 


— ———e 
BUSEPNESS CARDS. 








pLain & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
pony | Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Cil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest. aid 
good as the best, constantly for swle ut 

TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 

DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUPACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 


ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted, 


Shop on Main strect, Salem, O. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHAN’S 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 











BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured 4rticles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 





Agents for the “Bugle.” 


20; 








OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I 
Johnson. 
Columbiana; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac. Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and War, 


. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 


ore. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 

INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira OC. Maulsby, — 
Penn; John L. Michner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh TI, Vashon, 


J 











